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allied Powers, though agreeing to a conference, have re- 
gumed active operations against Denmark. The Prussians 
commenced the bombardment of West Diippel on the 17th inst., 
and so admirable is their artillery that the balls took full effect at 
a distance of three miles, and they captured the village. A desperate 
efort was made next day to regain it, but it was unsuccessful, the 
Danes retiring with the loss of 270 killed and wounded. The 
Prussians also carried the heights which are immediately opposite 
the batteries of Diippel, and which command Sénderborg, and the 
inhabitants are all flying from their homes. On the 22nd the 
Austrians also commenced a bombardment of Fredericia, setting 
part of the town on fire, but for some unexplained reason retired 
on the 23rd from before the fortress. The Rigsdag has separated, 
King Christian informing them that although the country was 
still alone, and he himself anxious for honourable peace, the day 
for a humiliating peace was still far distant. 


Aidisslow in coming to Denmark, but Sweden has promised to aid 
her under certain circumstances. In a very cautious speech to the 
Storthing of Norway on the 14th inst. the King demands freedom of 
setion in these words :— Having now before my eyes the object of 
sparing the two nations whose fate Providence has entrusted to my 
charge from all great sacrifices other than such as circumstances 
may necessitate, I cannot, nevertheless, fail to foresee the possi- 
bility that the demand for such sacrifices may become imperative.” 
In s memorial submitted to the Storthing the King explains that his 
object is to take “ such military measures as the course of events and 
treaties with other Powers growing out of those events might give 
occasion for.” Public feeling in Sweden is warmly in favour of aid 
to Denmark, but the Government appears to fear action on the 
part of Russia, which it will not risk without a guarantee either 
from France or England. 


We last week did unconsciously an injustice to Lord Palmer- 
ston, His Lordship certainly appeared to us to have shown some 
lukewarmness in defending Mr. Stansfeld, and a little too much 
hauteur in the way in which he admitted that under certain circum- 
stances that gentleman must have resigned his post. ike the 
old Whig statesmen, Lord Palmerston never loses sight of the 
theory that although Radicals may be admitted into the Govern- 
ment they are to consider themselves there on sufferance,—a theory 
Which will not do as the basis of an alliance. Weare bound to admit, 
however, that on Friday night, too late for our issue, the Premier 
resumed his true character, spoke with the haughtiest pluck, and 
sknowledged his responsibility in retaining Mr. Stansfeld in a 
ityle which more than any incident of the evening brought the 
House to its senses. 


Garibaldi has left Caprera for Malta, and it is announced in a 
demi-official way that he is on his way to England. The working 
men propose to give him a grand reception, and talk of organizing 
a triumphant entry into the capital. We trust if anything of the 
kind is attempted that the demonstration will be in good hands, 
or we shall have London for twenty-four hours in a state of siege. 
Why should the reception be left entirely to the working classes ? 
Garibaldi, though leader of a revolution, and called a Red, is a 
= who recognizes opinion as a safer guide than ideas, and 
e&nowledges that if the nation desires a king republican theo- 
més Must give way. The middle class would honour itself in 

&man who, with some foibles, of which vanity is the 


Writ,” “the Word of God,” the ‘Word of God written,” are 
clearly identical in meaning and co-extensive, and argues from the 
20th Article’s veto on ‘‘so expounding one place of Scripture that 
it be repugnant to another ” that real inconsistency in Scripture 
is impossible, because all of it is the word of God. Hence he 
enjoins upon his reverend brethren to limit their intellectual 
liberty strictly to criticizing the text and the translation, and to 
avoid the confusion which would result from admitting that any 
part of Scripture can be inferior in authority to any other part. 
On the subject of eternal punishment he professes to have agreed 
with the judgment only because Mr. Wilson's language was vague, 
but not from any question but that the word “ everlasting ” applies 
as strictly to the sufferings of the lost as to the blessedness 
of the righteous. The Archbishop has forgotten, we sup- 
pose, that he concurred in a judgment which expressly stated not 
that Mr. Wilson’s language was ambiguous, but that the view of 
our Church was ill-defined. The pastoral is well enough, and if 
properly obeyed will probably extinguish all sense of critical 
reality in commenting on the Bible history, and oblige clergymen 
to stifle the most vehement protests of their intellect against deal- 
ing dishonestly by the truth of God. 


‘The Pope has also been compelled to explain himself. A Con- 
gress recently held at Munich by the Roman Catholic Liberals to 
consider the relation of the Roman theology to secular science, 
having repudiated all formal heresy, was blessed telegraphically by 
the Pope before it dispersed. His Holiness now sces reason to 
explain that blessing. It did not mean that he thought voluntary 
assemblies to conduct dogmatic discussions safe, for he thinks them 
very dangerous. It did not mean that even if divine revelation is 
accepted as a fact, human reason is competent to analyze and reason 
upon it without help from the source of Infallibility—that, too, 
would be the mainspring of heresy. It did not mean even that 
Roman Catholics are safe if they admit only the formal dogmatic 
decisions of the Holy See, for they are bound in honourableprtho- 
doxy to believe a great deal more, namely, the received traditions 
of the Church in general. It only did mean that the Pope, thinking 
it altogether a bad job, was heartily thankful it had turned out no 
worse, and hoped they would never do it again. 


More than 9,000 clergymen—that is, we presume, more than 
half the clergymen of England and Ireland—are said to have 
signed the Oxford declaration that they hold the Bib‘e to be the 
Word of God, and not merely to contain it; and also that the 
punishment of the cursed equally with the life of the righteous 
lasis for ever. In other words, half the English clergy lave 
abjured all but textual criticism of the most wonderful history and 
literature in the world, and assented to a doctrine which ought to 
make them maniacs of remorse, if they have ever lost a moment 
that might have helped to snatch a single human being out of the 
hands of God. We now know that nine thousand English clergy- 
men ought to think capital punishment the most shocking of poli- 
tical crimes. 

Sir Roundell Palmer and Sir Hugh Cairns have given it as 
their opinion that the obedience which the clergy owe to a judg- 
ment of the Privy Council attaches only to the decree made, and 
not to any reasons given for that decree, even though they may be 
made public. They are bound, that is, not to resist the reinstate- 
ment of Dr. Williams aad Mr. Wilson in the rights to which the 





decree restores them, but have uo duties, intellectual or otherwise, 
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towards the reasoning of the judgment. It is, therefore, clearly 
open to them to sign the Oxford declaration, or any other number 
of supernumerary articles, and if they had chosen to agree upon 
thirty-nine new ones instead of two, they would have had every 
right to exercise that delightful privilege. The success of this 
little venture may lead to more of the like kind,—a Cambridge, 
a Dublin, and a Durham declaration perhaps at the least,—till a 
clergyman’s orthodoxy comes to be gauged by the number not of 
his ‘‘ works of supererogation,” which are condemned by our 
Church, but of his articles of supererogation, which appear to be 
encouraged by it, and, as modern phylacteries, will introduce him 
to favourable notice both in this world and the next. 


The worst pressure of the Lancashire pauperism appears to be 
past. In the third week of March, 1864, the sum expended for 
out-relief in the distressed unions was 8,144/., whereas the 
average weekly expenditure of the year ended Michaelmas, 1863, 
was 12,947/., and the expenditure of the same week in March last 
year for the same purpose was 13,993/. This would seem to show 
a reduction of the pressure of about 40 per cent. since last year. 


The American news of the week is of little interest, but it seems 
clear that General Sherman has reached Vicksburg without 
material loss, that Kilpatrick effected little of moment in his raid 
towards Richmond, and that the Confederates are threatening 
some movement unknown in the direction of Ohio, The Repub- 
lican legislatures of the States are pronouncing generally for the 
re-election of Mr. Lincoln, and his most formidable adversary, Mr. 
Chase, has retired from the field, assigning as his reason the pre- 
ference of the Union members of the Ohio Legislature for another 
candidate. It must be remembered that the rejection of Mr. 
Lincoln would not only cause a change of policy of more or less 
moment, but a wide alteration in the personnel of all departments, 
which occurring during war, might throw the whole machine 
out of gear. General Grant declines to be nominated, and the 
Republicans have, therefore, no candidate except Mr. Lincoln. 
The proceedings of the Convention which will be called on some 
day in June may, however, upset all calculations. ‘The Democratic 
party have as yet no candidate, but their chiefs are trying hard to 
arouse some enthusiasm for General M’Clellan. 


Mr. Justice Keogh delivered a charge on the 17th inst. at Cork 
which created considerable uproar in court. He had been trying 
ten young men convicted of illegal drilling at Blamey, and 
sentenced them all to one year’s imprisonment, but prefaced his 
sentence withasevere reprimand to all who assisted in such practices. 
He told them that there was not a club met in Ireland in 1848 
but in five minutes after it separated two or three reports of its 
proceedings were forwarded to the Castle, and asked them whether 
even if an army landed in Ireland, they could hope to contend 
against an empire which had once met the whole world in arms 
and triumphed in the contest. It seems that considerable bodies 
of men have been drilling with white sticks, and though repression 
is but a poor instrument of government, still it is necessary to 
prevent these poor people from encouraging themselves to attempts 
which always end in useless bloodshed. There is not much harm 
in drill itself, but civil war waged by silly lads against an empire 
must be prevented at any cost. 


A case in which the sporting world is supposed to take a great 
interest was disposed of at Cambridge before the Nisi Prius Court 
on the 22nd inst. Mr. W. Willes, writer in the Morning Post, 
offended the Jockey Club by some comments, and they warned 
him off the Newmarket course. He disputed their right to warn 
him off a place so public, and the Club brought an action of tres- 
pass to try the right. ‘The judge held that the right to warn per- 
sons off a racecourse adhered to its proprietors, and the jury con- 
sequently found a verdict for the plaintiffs, with nominal damages. 
It would have been rather a serious matter for the turf had the 
decision gone the other way, as this is the only check possessed by 
the Club over persons of a very different character from Mr. 
Wiles ; but the Club is a little inclined to claim the immunities of 
@ private body and the authority of a public one. 


The Times, after two years of resistance, at last acknowledged 
on Thursday that the American war will, in all human probability, 
terminate slavery, and that ‘at this moment the most conspicuous 
result of the American war is a gradual elevation of the black race 
in social and political position.” There is another result of another 
kind which we shall one day learn to ponder, and that is the proof 
afforded by the war that democracies are not in a military sense 
weak. 


Exchequer on his Annuities Bill, which we mentioned last w, 
did not confine itself strictly to that subject. Mr, Od 
requested before leaving to be allowed to express the foliar 
the working men concerning reform, and said with po 
earnestness that they felt it rather hard that all the 
pledges of the Government on this head had been thrown 
overboard. Mr. Gladstone replied that no one regrette] 
it more sincerely than himself, that he hoped soon to have as 
opportunity of expressing that opinion, but that a Government 
had really no power to make a fundamental change withont stron 
support from the people of this country. If they declined to ag; 
tate, the Government was like a steam-engine without steam, To 
this the spokesman of the deputation replied, with great sim. 
plicity, that the Whig leaders had promised, in 1848 and 1849 
that if the working classes would keep quiet they would then. 
selves secure for them a share in the representation ; but that now 
they were reproached with the inertness which was then made the 
condition of this reward. To this Mr. Gladstone replied, in a tong 
of half-serious, half-playful remorse, that there was no answer tg 
be given, and the deputation left him with a full confidence in hig 
hearty sympathy with reform. It was probably this conversation 
that gave rise to various rumours that Mr. Gladstone has g 
reform plan of his own, for which, as far as we know, there is no 
foundation. 


The return to the order of the House requiring a statement of 
the amount paid by the State in interest to Friendly Societig 
shows as follows :— 


No. of Rate of Interest Capital on which Inte- Half-year's 
Societiez. paid by the State. rest was paid. Tuterest. 
£8. d, £ 8. d. & ¢@ 
99 ow 833 B we 580,183 13 3 ... 18,889 § 7 
352. «68 16 «(Of ... 1,232,691 8 2 ... 28,616 16 8 
219 ma 2 Oa 188,069 511... 2,823 15 2 


Besides these friendly societies depositing directly with the Com 
missioners of the National Debt, and receiving, it will be seen, 
39,7791. interest on the half-year, or at the rate of 79,5581. per 
annum, from the State, there were 12,148 societies depositing their 
funds in savings’ banks, with an aggregate amount to their credit 
of 1,999.9501., and receiving through the agency of the savingy’ 
banks from the Government a half-yearly interest of about 
32,493/., or about 64,986/. per annum more. 


A remarkable report on the national feeling of Schleswig appeared 
in last Tuesday’s Times, which certainly shows that the Germans 
have left no stone unturned to falsify the national sympathies of 
the northern department at least,—say in Flensborg, and to the 
north of it. In Flensborg itself, a town of 20,000 inhabitants, 
the proclamation of the Duke of Augustenburg was twice attempted, 
and each time in the presencg of only 100 Flensborgers, but the 
second time the ceremony was adjourned to the railway station, 
and a train from Altona brought in an enthusiastic audience spe 
cially summoned for that purpose, who, after they had cheered for 
the Duke of Augustenburg, returned to Altona,—as the border 
ruffians of Missouri crossed into Kansas for the elections and then 
returned. The Cologne Guxzette, of course German in sympathy 
fully admits that in Flensborg and north of it the country is 
thoroughly Danish, and the German troops utterly hated. And 
being hated, of course they persecute bitterly, and all respectable 
Danish citizens are in danger of being thrown into prison as spies, 
a charge of which there are many specific instances utterly with- 
out foundation. . 


The charge against Samuel Porter, of Flushing, for ill-treating 
his lunatic brother, was tried at Bodmin on 17th inst. All the 
charges alleged were proved, it being shown that the lunatic wa 
for eleven years kept by his brother in av outhouse naked, without 
fire or bedding, embedded in excrement, and without ever seeing & 
human face. His “legs were doubled up, his knees against his 
chest and his heels against his thighs, the feet being crossed one 
over the other ; he apparently had no power to extend his limbs 
at all.” He was “quite harmless and tranquil, with an innocent 
expression of face.” ‘The filth in the room filled eight barrows 
No credited testimony was offered except as to the usual gentle 
ness of Porter's character, but the jury found him guilty with 4 
recommendation to mercy. ‘The judge did not pass sentence, being 
anxious to consult his brethren on a curious point raised by defea- 
dant’s counsel, viz., that the Act did not provide for persons 2 
the custody of their relatives. The prisoner was, therefore, released 
on bail. The strangest fact in the case is that it appears certall 
the keeper was a humane man, and that he and the jury together 
think imprisonment of this kind the only course for a lunatic. Ii 
he escapes, the effect all over the country will, we fear, be most 
disastrous. 





The working men’s deputation to the Chancellor of the 
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Teas of burglary almost comic in its incidents was tried at 
«atone on the 16th inst. Mrs. Walters keeps a respectable 
shop near Sevenoaks, and on the night of the 17th Sep- 
tember was sleeping with her niece, the only other occupant of the 
house, About one o'clock she was awakened by two men in veils, 
who demanded her keys, which were surrendered. One of them 
then sat down by her bedside and commenced an amicable con- 
yersation, asking the widow, among other things, “ why she did 
not marry again.” Meanwhile his confederates plundered the 
house at their leisure. The chief barglar, Butcher, during the 
conversation, repeatedly raised his veil, and at last told the two 
women that if they gave any alarm they would be put in the cellar, 
and locked up there. They all came from a distance and might 
have all escaped, but that Butcher was arrested at Chelmsford for 
some other offence, and owing to his bravado in lifting his veil 
was identified. ‘Three of those concerned were sentenced to ten 
’ penal servitude, and the ringleader to twelve, the lightness of 

the sentence being intended to recognize and, as it were reward, the 


absence of violence. 

The price of cattle of the highest breeds seems to have risen 
almost as high as that of racers. At the sale of Colonel Towneley’s 
herd on Thursday week, one bull was reserved at an upset price of 
1,200 guineas, though not sold, another was sold for 400 guineas, 
to Mr. Sterling, of Keir, a cow for 590 guineas, another for 500, 
another for 300, and a large number at prices ranging from that 
price to a hundred guineas. Breeders had assembled from all parts 
af the world, and the attendance included some of the best known 
stock-breeders in Great Britain and Wales. It is curious that 
with the immense expense incurred in improving English cattle, 
farmers always asseverate that stock-keeping does not pay. 


Mr. Judkins, a person with mechanical genius and habit of in- 
solvency, in 1852 invented a machine for sewing and took out a 
patent. Of course he could do nothing with it, so he sold it in prison 
to Mr. Foxwell, a person without genius, for 50/. Foxwell adver- 
tised the machine, sold machines by thousands, and obtained 
4,250]. from one Thomas merely for permission to use the patent. 
Success made Mr. Foxwell too bold, and in September, 1863, he 
instituted 134 suitsin Chancery. ‘The defendants combined todefend, 
the Chancellor arranged them in classes, and at last the decision 
upset the patent, the specification being too wide. So Judkins 
who invented the thing had 50/.,and Foxwell who circulated 
it ought to have had nothing and did have thousands of pounds, 
—a beautiful illustration of patent law. We suppose it will be re- 
formed one day, of course in the Foxwells’ interest; but is justice 
impossible ? Suppose Judkins is compelled to submit his patent toa 
Government expert, then on that expert’s signature enabled to ob- 
tain a Parliamentary title, and then allowed to recover a royalty 
just as he recovers rent, giving up in consideration of his immense 
advantage all right to his monopoly at his death. Would not the 
inventor be benefited and the nation at the same time? 


M. Emete Pierotti has replied to Mr. Grove’s letter question- 
ing the originality of his drawings, Mr. Fergusson has replied to 
him, and Mr. Grove has reiterated and expanded the charges. 
We have not space for all the details, but Mr. Fergusson has made 
the issue very distinct. He says M. Pierotti pirated certain pho- 
tographs, drawings, and measurements; M. Pierotti says he did 
not; therefore Mr. Fergusson proposes that the book and the 
drawings said to be copied should be laid before the Council of the 
Institute of Architects, or any other competent and independent 
body, for final decision. If M. Pierotti declines this he gives up 
his case, as his publishers, Messrs. Bell and Daldy, have produced 
his instructions to them, in which he claims the drawings handed 
to their draftsmen as his own property. 


There is a rumour from Egypt that the Dutch ladies who fitted 
out a Nile expedition to relieve Captain Speke, and passed him 
on their upward voyage, have come to grief. The old lady, it is 
rumoured, is killed, and her daughter and lady’s maid taken to 
wife by black chieftains. Captain Speke, however, does not 
believe the rumour, which is somewhat vague. He thinks, we 
understand, that the negro tribes would respect the women, though 
they might kill the men. 


A letter from Mr. Falconer in yesterday's Times gives a very 
curious account of the works of art which appear to have been 
produced by the flint civilization, in other words, the European 
taces which preceded the discoveries of the metals, and had to work 
their sculpture with flint tools. M. Lartet and Mr. Henry Christy 
have been exploring the caverns of the Dordogne (the ancient 
province of Périgord), and of the arrondissement of Sarlat in the 





| south western part of central France. In the cavern called Les 


Fyzies, among numerous fragments of a hard slate foreign to the 
district, they found two plates each bearing the engraved repre- 


_ sentation of a quadruped. One of these appears to be a herbivor- 


ous animal, the other a moose deer, but both engravings are 
injured by very old fractures. M. Lartet considers these the earliest 
known examples of engravings on stone by primeval men of the 
reindeer period in Europe. Under the cliffs of La Madeleine, 
Laugerie-Haute, and | augerie-Basse were discovered the principal 
sculptures, among bones of the horse, ibex, chamois, reindeer, &c., 
molar teeth of the extinct Irish elk and the mammoth. Laugerie- 
Haute seems to have been the manufactory for flint implements, 
and Laugerie-Basse for horn implements, chiefly of reindeer. 
There is a long dagger or short thrust sword formed out of a single 
horn. ‘The handle represents the body of a reindeer, “ the parts 
in fair proportion, and treated with singular skill, The fore-legs are 
folded easily under the body, the hind-legs drawn out insensibly 
into the blade.” ‘‘ A convenient hollow for the grip of the hand 
is produced by a continuous curve, extending from the rump to 
the muzzle.” M. Lartet thinks the hand must have been 
much smaller than those of modern Europeans. But perhaps it 
was a boy’s weapon. One relic of reindeer bone was found 
“pierced through and through by a flint weapon,”—a sufficient 
proof that flint was to them what iron is to us,—and scarcely less 
useful in their more efficient hands. Do human art and our in- 
dustrial resources decline, in proportion to the alien assistance ren- 
dered to them by scientific invention ? 


Listz, the celebrated pianist, has it is said, in disgust with life, 
entered the Convent of St. Onofric at Rome. 


The Atlantic and Great Western Railway Company have issued 
bonds for 405,000/., redeemable in New York or in London at 
4s. 6d. the dollar; with interest coupons payable in London at a 
fixed rate of 4s. to the dollar. Existing holders have the pre- 
emption at the rate of one bond for every two now held. The 
money thus raised is to be used to extend the line, and the income 
of the portion already opened is, according to the prospectus, 
30/. per mile per week. The directors remark, “The Atlantic 
and Great Western has almost a monopoly of the petroleum traffic, 
and passes over the most extensive bituminous coal-fields in the 
world, for which an unlimited market is about being opened in 
Canada, and- for its traffic in agricultural products, a leading 
American authority says that, when some contemplated extensions 
are made, ‘10,000 eight-wheeled freight cars and 500 locomotives 
will not suffice.’” 


A new company has been started, under the title of Smith, 
Knight, and Co., for the purpose of contracting for the formation 
of new lines of railway, as well as for public and other important 
works. It is proposed to raise a capital equal to 4,000,000/, in 
80,000 shares of 50/. each. The promoters are supported by the 
Contract Corporation Company. We may add that it is not 
intended to call up more than 10/. per share. 


The share list of the National Provincial Marine Insurance 
Company will be closed for London on Monday next, and for the 
country on Tuesday. The shares have sold at 1 to 1} prem. 
Bonelli’s Telegraph shares have been done at } to 1 prem. 


On Saturday last Consols closed at 914 4 for money, and 91§ } 
for account. On Thursday they left off at the same quotations, 
both for money and time. 


Subjoined is a comparison of Thursday's closing prices of the 
leading Foreign Securities with the latest quotations of Friday 


week :— 
Friday, March 18. Thursday, March 24. 
os se 2 


Greek - os oo * 38 


ee 24 
Do. Coupons .. * ee oe oe ll . -_ 
Mexican oe oe oe oe oe . 45 oo 455 
Spauish Passive os + oe oe 36: 35 
Do. Certificates oe o oe oe 13 18 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1854.. oe ee ee 93 93 
1962.. . ee 7 ~ 71 


° Consolidés.. oe ee oe o o4 oe 
On Thursday and on Friday week the leading British Railways 
closed at the following quotations :— 
Friday, March 18. Thursday, March 24. 


Caledonian .. oe ee ee oe oe 


119 118 
Great Eastern oo a oe oe ~- 47 47 
Great Northern ee os oe. oy 127 127 
Great Western.. .. oe 06 65 
Lancashire and Yorkshire oe ee 109 109 
London and Brighton =... oe oe ee 104 ee 104 
London and North-Western oe ee es 1084 oo 108j 
London and South-Western se oe oe 98 ee 96 
London, Chatham,and Dover .. oo oe 43 oe 43 
Midland * ma oe ee oe «- 1273 ee 127 
North-Eastero, Berwick .. .* ee ee = oe lol 


Do. York ee oe - oe t se 38 
West Midland, Oxford -. oe oe oe 39 oo 40 
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i could not repair both deficits. The abolition 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. is a chimera, and the Whigs would like netting tan t 
—— 


THE WEAKNESS OF THE MINISTRY. 

T needs little political wit to discover that the Ministry is 
shaking, and not much political arithmetic. There is no 
need to count heads, that most deceptive of a]l Conservative 
amusements, or even to watch the drift of the local constitu- 
encies, for the House of Commons is in that temper which 
always presages a change. It is as fretful and nervous as a 
man who knows he must quarrel with his colleagues, and is 
making up his mind how to commence the disagreeable task. 
Under those circumstances he is usually over polite to his 
true antagonists, as though hoping by some lucky chance to 
avoid the approaching contention, and relieves his inward 
annoyance by snubbing his wife, disappointing his children, 
and roaring at his dependents. The majority of the House 
of Commons is just in that stage, secretly angry with the 
Ministry, at heart irritated with the Cabinet, but still unwill- 
ing to break with it, and venting its spleen upon everybody 
whom it thinks decently safe to attack. It is fretted inwardly 
with the management of the greatest affairs, but as yet it has 
not attacked any one of the great departments. Lord Pal- 
merston is never heard without apparent deference, and Lord 
Clarence Paget carried his estimates with a rapidity which 
is almost a triumph, the War Office has been let off with- 
out a division, and even Sir George Grey has not been 
accused of vyacillation more than twice in one night. 
There is a nervous reluctance to vote whenever a vote 
may prove important, and the way in which Tories slip 
out before a division must be a daily heart-break to Col. 
Taylor. But watch the House when it can fume without 
producing the inevitable collision. See how it springs at any 
member of the Ministry who has laid himself open to attack, 
how it welcomes a personal charge, how hungry it is for 
occasions which may justify the throwing of eggs, how loth 
it is to let any plausible quarrel drop! The sharp snub 
administered to Mr. Lowe only whetted the appetite of the 
majority, and the last days of the sitting before Easter were 
almost one continued ‘‘row.” Naturally in such cases it is 
the weakest who ‘‘catches it”’ first, but the House struck at Mr. 
Stansfeld again and again and again. It was a regular hustings 
scene. When Mr. Hennessy had had his fling of yelling, Sir 
Laurence Palk began with the eggs, when his basket was empty 
Lord Elcho was ready with turnips, and when they found 
their opponent still unwounded, Mr. Haliburton proposed 
throwing stones, and began a sport so dangerous as to call the 
constables into the field. All the while nobody in the crowd 
believed the charges all were repeating, but they were sore 
and wroth, and the pelting relieved their tempers, and 
mitigated their nervous annoyance at the serious work which 
they knew would have to be commenced. Before Mr. Stans- 
feld could quite clean his coat there was another victim 
in front, and the ‘‘fun” recommenced, a little more savage 


simple 


to go to the country upon that single issue, sure that 
farmers would reject the inevitable increase of our din 
taxation. They talk a great deal of the Church, but Sir Tobe 
Trelawny has quitted his task, and on the more serious ; . 
tion of the government of the Universities the House pa, 
majority to the Liberal side. The Tories, moreoyer cal 
buy doth the Church and the Ultramontanes, and if they wa 
both votes must perforce remain moderate. Whigs are cop 
tainly not otherwise, for the new school, though they want to 
widen the gates, will not only not pull down the structure 
but will not hear of neglecting needful repairs. There ig 
therefore, as yet no open difference as to practical policy a 
about men the nation is not at present feeling very stror 
Lord Palmerston is a good deal more trusted than Lord Derby . 
Earl Russell, though he has twice failed, is better than Lord 
Malmesbury; the House prefers Mr. Gladstone to Mr. 
Disraeli; and as for the rank and file, nobody except 
the Indian interest and- clergymen with schools to ma 
heartily desires a change. It is rumoured, indeed that, 
should the Tories come in, Lord Derby will be Premiet 
and Foreign Secretary, Lord Robert Cecil Secretary for India, 
Lord Stanley Home Secretary, and Mr. Walpole Speaker 
and that arrangement would materially affect opinion; but 
no such announcement has been made, and the country is 
only balancing between the old list and the existing one. It 
is impossible to get up enthusiasm for such a change, and if 
the constituencies could be polled on that simple point the 
Ministry might stay in for ever. 

Still, it will, we believe, fall, for too many causes combing 
against it. Karl Russell’s European policy has annoyed the 
country nearly as much as his American policy has satisfied 
it, and Englishmen, even when humiliation is unavoidable, 
never endure it patiently. Even if peace is maintained, still, 
as a London verse-maker is now singing, “‘ Few on earth are 
the nations who never will be slaves,” and the country sees 
with pained discontent that one of the few is, in spite of Earl 
Russell, getting its throat slowly cut. After men have been 
talked into argumentative coma about Schleswig-Holstein, 
the fact remains that one of the three free Protestant States 
left on earth is being dismembered, and that the 
English Cabinet has not prevented it, and anybody who 
fancies that Englishmen in their hearts like that does not 
understand his countrymen. Then the Liberals have been in 
power with a rare and short interval for seventeen years, and 
have accumulated upon them the mass of individual, clique, 
and sectional hatreds which slowly accrete round every free 
government. The Tories suffer, too, from their long opposi- 
tion, for they have now such a mass of people about them who 
have been hungering for years, that the cake will be too 
small, and they will be driven to job audaciously ; but then 
that is all in the future. The inevitable hatreds are further 
increased by special personal animosities. That curious vein 





and much more dangerous than before. Mr. Gladstone, 
with his customary pluck and occasional indiscretion must 
needs walk out into the hail, and was, of course, pelted 
with the will which a crowd always displays when it has 
personal hates to gratify against the pelted one. Nobody 
cared two straws about Mr. Sheridan or Mr. Sheridan’s bro- 
ther, but Mr. Gladstone had given them a chance, and as 
answering his speech was impossible they flung bits of flint 
instead. It was very amusing to everybody except the 
victims, but there was a threat under it all. Crowds don’t 
pelt their favourites, or their favourites’ friends, and all this 
stone-throwing indicates the internal unpopularity of the 
Cabinet. The “‘ ugly rush”’ may be deferred, but the mob is 
in the temper to make it, and when it is made, no constable’s 
baton will avail to defend the hustings. 

This Ministry has to go, and it is a little curious to trace 
the causes which have undermined its hold over the House. 
The quarrel is not one of policy, for the Tories have not 
attempted to promise that they will make any serious change. 
They do not offer to go to war to resist the advance of Ger- 
many, and their own people flung out a proposal for going to 
war with America. They are not irritated, but rather pleased 
by the dearth of internal improvements; and though the 
rank and file talk in the counties of a great change in 
finance, the leaders are resolutely silent. Mr. Surtees may 


of hauteur, not to say insolence, which underlies Lord 
Palmerston’s bonhommie, and has twice helped to defeat him, 
crops out in his special subordinates, and of his immediate 
‘‘men,” Mr. Lowe, Mr. F. Peel, Mr. Cowper, Sir R. Peel, and 
Mr. Layard, not one conciliates any section of the House to 
the Administration. A whole party despises Sir George Grey, 
a whole section frets at Mr. Gladstone’s determined will, 
and except Lord Palmerston himself, and sometimes Lord C. 
Paget, there is not a Minister who can soothe the House 
out of a fit of irritation. All that, of course, tells very little 
upon the nation—which is not pinched by anybody except 
Mr. Lowe, and does not even know that Mr. Gladstone has no 
following, and that Sir C. Wood’s ability is obscured by 
Stuart-like capacity for irritating everybody about him. But 
it does tell very heavily in the House, and when a Ministry only 
lives by drawing over votes from the opposite side, and carries 
economical votes by a majority of one, the House becomes as 
important as the constituencies. Finally the Ministry suffers 
bitterly from the want of zeal in its supporters. Except the 
Annuities Bill, what have they begun, or proposed to begin, oF 
promised that if permitted they will consider how to begin of 
which the Liberal rank and file care to see the end? Simply 
nothing at all, and though students may perceive the vast differ- 
ence between them and their opponents, and the majority of 
constituencies may be languidly willing to see them hold power 





promise without check from them, and Hertfordshire may 
believe ; but the leaders know none the less that if the malt 
duty were abolished publicans could sell Mr. Bass’s good ale at | 
eightpence a gallon; that ‘‘ Bass” at eightpence a gallon | 
would in twelve months kill the spirit duties, and that Mr. 
Disraeli, Sir 8. Northcote, and Mr. Gladstone in combination 


till the lull is over, still the mass of voters cannot be excited 
into enthusiastic voting for nothing at all, and when parties 
are pretty equal and enthusiasm is dead the attack has all 
the advantage of its momentum. An appeal to the country 
will not, under such circumstances, modify matters much, 


and unless Mr. Disraeli delights his enemies by an Ultramon- 
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h, or Lord Derby proclaims the moral duty of always | Elizabeth was pronounced by Radicals very silly for wasting 


a . . 
poh Napoleon’s lead, or some wholly unexpected incident 
oocurs in foreign politics, it is hard to see what is to keep the 
assailants from carrying the fortress. 


THE UTILITY OF LITTLE POWERS. 
“T\ENMARK,” says King Christian, in the mournfully 
resolved speech with which he dismissed his Parliament, 
jg still alone in the world,” and still, we may add, fighting 
on as only Northmen can fight on against forces visibly 
irresistible. The Prussians have brought up their artillery at 
rifled pieces with huge bolts, costing the Treasury “a 
und a shot,” and have been hurling them into Diippel as 
y their Treasury were overflowing. ‘The Danes, with inferior 
artillery, for like ourselves they are hampered by a certain 
iness, have resisted with the slow courage of men 
who “look listless till there is a chance of action,” but the 
can expend ten men for the freemen’s one, and 
though the works are not carried, or likely as yet to be car- 
ried, the end of the glorious struggle is beyond all doubt. 
The Danes will be killed by tens, and when too few for suc- 
cessful resistance Alsen will be carried, and the last of its 
defenders buried in the last remaining corner of the de- 
pendency they have held so well. Jutland will be ex- 
hausted of food about the same time, and while conferences 
are proceeding in London to carry out the treaty which 
provides for the ‘* independence and integrity of Denmark,” 
Denmark as un independent monarchy will have ceased to 
exist. And we who showered honours on the eighteen thousand 
Englishmen, who when Northern India rose in revolt faced death 
by torture rather than relax the hold of their country over a 
subject race, scarcely even admire the heroism which prefers 
death toa foreign yoke. Why, indeed, should we? The 
German taxation will probably be lighter upon the Danes 
than that levied from Copenhagen, and what are honour, and 
freedom, and self-government, the right to say what is in 
you, to speak or to write what you have thought, compared 
with twopence a pound less on an annual income-tax? 
Nationality is an ‘‘idea”’ merely, and freedom not much more, 
and if Denmark were dipped in the Baltic, England would 
scarcely lose a per-centage on her trade. 

It is vain to write of the moral reasons which, as it seems 
to men whose knees are not loosed by fear lest sugar should 
keep its price, bind us to the support of the few free races 
left in the world; but there is one side of this matter which 
has been scarcely enough discussed. It may be quite true 
that the balance of power is a very useless theory, and since 
nations began to develop from within its utility has certainly 
decreased ; but uniformity of power has certainly not become 
desirable. There are not many persons, we suspect, even in 
Manchester, who quite desire to see North America given up to 
asingle nation, governed by a single class, and acting through a 
small executive, and stili fewer who would like to see entire 
Europe at the mercy of three or four wills. Even our Eng- 
lish contempt for weakness does not quite blind us to the 
advantages derived from the existence of weak States, the 
various forms of life they develop, the experiments in Go- 
veroment which they are able to try, the breaks they inter- 
pose to centralized and consequently despotic action, and the 
check their needful caution imposes upon rash or unscru- 
pulous ambition. Some of us even remember with pleasure 
that in every nation however small, so long as it be but sepa- 
rate, there is an almost limitless capacity for unique action 
and development, that England was worth defending in 1520, 
though it contained only two millions of sturdy folk, that the 
independence of Attica was a gain to the world, though it 
was barely the size of Funen, that mankind would not have 
been the gainers had the Assyrians finally crushed out the 
independence of Palestine-—barely equal to Schleswig and 
Jutland, Yet it is very difficult to perceive, if the only free 
nation in Europe will not maintain treaties by force of arms, 
how the few little States which still exist are to be kept alive. 
They are protected by treaties, and by treaties alone. Belgium 
is independent—and the only place in which French thought 
can be freely uttered—solely by force of written documents 
supported by the idea that if they were torn England might 
goto war. Sweden, if left alone, would in two years be a 
“quiet and orderly” Russian province. People are in the 
habit of saying that Switzerland, though neutral by written 
treaties, is able to defend herself, but steel bolts “costing a 
pound a piece” have ended that delusion, even if the Republic 
and Napoleon had not traversed Switzerland at will. Mr. 
Motley has made us all think that Holland is a hard nut to 
crack, but Holland is too rich to cut dykes again, and France 
overran Holland in a single campaign. We dare say 





money and men in the defence of Holland, but was that the 
opinion of England in 1688 ? Will any statist venture to calcu- 
late the interest in actual cash gain which England has received 
upon the few pounds which the Queen doled out so grudgingly ? 
Turkey avowedly stands solely by force of agreements, and 
though its existence seems to us a mischief, that is not the 
belief of the ruling statesmen of Europe. Would the world 
gain by the destruction of all these Powers, by this erasure 
not only of four separate political developments, but four sources 
of new development ? The conquest, it may be said, makes 
no change, for the men remain under their new designation. 
Well, let us take an extreme case against ourselves. The free 
little republic of Corsica was crushed by France amidst 
sympathy in England, such as England now feels, but does 
not show, for Denmark. It was too expensive to fight 
for, however, on any adequate scale, and the island was 
very little, and our interests were not directly affected, and 
the balance of power was rather ideal, and so the inde- 
pendence of Corsica went, and we saved our money, and 
paid as penalty for that cowardice just four hundred and sixty 
millions in direct addition to our debt, and much about the 
same amount in permanent increase of taxation. Had Eng- 
land had the heart to delay the conquest of Corsica one 
month the Bonapartes would not have been born French- 
men ! 

But we shall be told, though little Powers are valuable, 
nations can only fight when they are directly threatened. 
Germany would be right in fighting for Belgium, because the 
annexation of that State would render the Rhine unten- 
able. France would defend Switzerland against any German 
attack, and Austria must war with Russia rather than bear 
her extension to Constantinople. Why should we war for 
Denmark? Simply because it is not the “interest” of the 
great Continental Powers to keep these little States alive out 
of mutual dread, but to agree to mutual compensations out of 
their spoil—Poland was just such an object of jealousy, and 
the three Powers found that the cheapest mode of agreement 
was to divide her among them. People are easily convinced 
of the virtue of generosity when the expense has not to be 
borne by themselves. Germany would give Belgium for 
Holland very readily, and Russia consent quite heartily to 
Germany having Jutland, if only she might have that barren 
corner of Sweden between herself and Hammerfest. It is 
agreements among the despots against which we have to 
guard, and we can only guard against them by making it a 
most dangerous enterprise to dismember any weak Power. 
So far from doing that we are actually aiding in the dismem- 
berment. If Denmark fights on, resolutely protracting every 
siege to the utmost, defending every sound, and refusing to 
acknowledge occupation as defeat, she may ultimately be 
aided by the rising of the nationalities, by the bankruptey of 
the Prussian exchequer, and by dissensions among the German 
Powers. But England by persuading her into a conference, 
which if it ends in anything must end in ‘ personal union,” 
cuts off the only remaining source of hope, compels her to 
cede before she has exhausted all for which Germany com- 
menced the war, tears from the nation its richest province in 
order to make it an appanage of her King, saves, indeed, the 
position of the family of Glucksburg, but leaves a free ally 
powerless under a sovereign legally responsible with his for- 
tune and his head to a foreign confederation. All the result 
of our diplomacy is an arrangement which is as just as if 
France had forced England to cede Wales to the Elector 
of Hanover, and called that ‘personal union” equivalent to 
the maintenance of the integrity of Great Britain. 


THE POPE AND THE ARCHBISHOP. 

7"; Pope and the Archbishop of Canterbury must have 

felt when they looked into Wednesday’s morning paper 
a certain glow of fraternal and sacerdotal sympathy. They 
would there see that each of them was engaged in a delicate 
embarrassment eminently demanding at once spiritual and 
worldly tact in the handling. It is comparatively easy to 
deal either with the faithful or with open heretics. That 
meek chastening which spiritual fathers love so well to 
employ towards erring children, and in which the humility 
sets off the pastoral authority as much as the authority sets 
off the humility, is an ecclesiastical traditian which is quite 
a second nature in every episcopacy. But in these cases both 
the Pope and the Archbishop had a more difficult task,—to 
administer the spur to somewhat flagging and languid ortho- 
|doxy without disgusting it or driving it into open rebellion, 
—to encourage their faithful flock to be yet more faithful 








than the law of their Church absolutely requires them to be, 
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at a time when they are showing a decided propensity to keep 
as much freedom as they may within the strict letter of their 
obligations. And here the English Archbishop has perhaps 
the advantage, for at least the half of his reverend brethren have 
taken the trouble to impose upon themselves tests of orthodoxy 
which the law of their Church has declined to impose, so 
that in addressing the remainder the Primate can assume, as 
it were, a popular dislike to “the weight of too much 
liberty,” by which the Roman Catholic ecclesiastics of Ger- 
many are, we are afraid, seldom afflicted. Still they are 
both alike engaged in warning their brethren that they have 
creed-duties as clergymen which cannot absolutely be forced 
upon them,—that they must believe well beyond the legal 
mark, that they must not simply coast round heresies, but 
give them a wide berth, if they would fulfil their duty to 
themselves and to their flocks. 

The Pope's difficulties arose in one of those voluntary con- 
gresses which so much harass the path of orthodoxy in this 
nineteenth century. The Roman Catholics of Munich got 
the eminent Roman Catholic theologian Dr. Déllinger to 
summon a meeting of literary and scientific Roman Catholics, 
chiefly divines, to discuss the relation of the Roman theology 
to the secular science. It was, we take it, something like a 
Social Science Congress limited to Roman Catholics. 
But however preferable Dr. Déllinger may be to Lord 
Brougham in the eyes of the Roman theologians, the 
mere notion of voluntary association for intellectual purposes, 
the mere idea of an intellectual initiative proceeding not from 
the source of all dogmatic authority—the Papal See—but 
from individual human intellects alive with notions of their 
own which they desire to canvass and compare, suggests to 
the Holy Father the deadly peril that the reins may be falling 
from his hands. Science and art, too, seem to conspire against 
the infallibility of the Holy See,—for in addition to the 
delicate difficulty of directing Social Science Associations pro- 
fessing to be everything that is orthodox from a distance, the in- 
fallible head of the Church had the additional perplexity of 
telegraph wires at his command. If it was hard to maintain 
a reputation for infallibility when the Pope was able to con 
over his special despatches for days and weeks, while his mes- 
senger was getting ready, it is a thousand times as hard to 
be infallible now, when he may flash his message to an 
expectant Congress in an hour after he has heard the report 


. tee 
| gations to the dogmatic utterances of the infallible author: 
of the Church. This submission to authority is not in con 
tradiction to the freedom natural and necessary to Science.” 
To speak of ‘‘a freedom natural and necessary to Scieneg ” 
is clearly very alarming. Such freedom might lead, ¢ 
instance, to views as to the nature of material substance 
trenching very closely on the realistic doctrine of the Eucharise 
and so might tempt those who claim it, if not over the border, 
of heresy, at least into conflict with that indefinite body of 
tradition, that safe habit of orthodoxy, which is the first ang 
probably the greatest security against original and individual] 
modes of thought. This is what the Pope fears from the 
whole affair. Let true Catholics beware of originating 
new view of science,—abjure theoretical private judgment 
altogether ; if they do not, they cannot but lose that cling; 
habit of mind which is safer even than an obedient yj 
because it makes obedience a customary involuntary tone of 
thought. If they wish to be original, so far as it is not 
actually forbidden, they will soon be originating a dash acrog 
the border. To keep the mid-current of average orthod, 
is the only safety,—if they once get into the fainter side. 
current, where it begins to be possible to pull against the 
stream, who will be safe against the attractions of a noyg 
and self-willed course ? 

The Archbishop of Canterbury has a similar warning ty 
impress upon his clergy. The recent judgment of the Pri 
Council has given to our divines a freedom which some of 
them are fairly puzzled what to do with. More than ning 
thousand, it seems, are so alarmed at the new sensation of be. 
lieving anything they have not fortified themselves with a 
pledge to believe, that they are not quite sure whether 
believe it, or not, till they have signed their name to it, and haye 
therefore braced up their fuith with a voluntary subscription, 
But it is the Archbishop’s object, like the Pope’s, to persuade 
the brethren he is addressing that they have no right to use, 
and are in imminent danger if they ever wish to use, one-half 
of their newly-found legal freedom. They may take their 
own view, if tenable at all, about manuscript authorities for 
Scripture ; and again their own view, if tenable at all, about 
the translation, where a special meaning has not been affixed by 
our Articles and Creeds ;—but any one who, having made up 
his mind that a particular passage belongs to the Canonical 
Scriptures, and what it means, chooses to controvert that 

















of its proceedings. It seems that this dangerous encourage- 
ment given by modern invention to the hastiness of human 
volition, and therefore to the sum total of human errors, 
betrayed the poor Pope into a mistake. The Archbishop of 
Munich wrote him a beautiful account of the meekness of the 
Congress, and the Pope in his relief seems to have telegraphed 
his blessing to the dispersing assembly, —and to have repented 
it afterwards. Infallibility should always take ample time and 
space. A telegraph message, probably ‘‘under twenty words,” 
from ‘‘ the Pope to the Archbishop of Munich,’’ scarcely ful- 
filled these conditions, and hence the present lengthy pastoral, 
which evidentiy seeks to retrieve some of the mischief of that 
kindly fallible impulse, in the name of the infallible dogmatic 
intellect. It tells the Archbishop of Munich how dangerous 
a precedent it is for true Catholics to originate discussions 
touching in any way the province of the Church, and how 
terrible the temptation will be in such assemblies to declare the 
Papal decrees ‘‘an obstacle to the free progress of science.” 
In this particular Congress the Holy Father admits that due 
submission was made to the authority of the Church, but still 
he adds uneasily, — 

“We wish to persuade ourselves that they have not intended to 
restrict this duty of submission, by which Catholic professors and 
writers are strictly bound, to the sole points defined by the infallible 
judgment of the Church as dogmas of faith which all ought to believe. 
And we persuade ourselves that they have not wished to declare that 
this perfect adhesion to revealed truths, which they have recognized as 
altogether necessary to the progress of the sciences and the refutation 
of errors, could be obtained if faith and obedience were only granted to 
the dogmas expressly defined by the Church. Even when the sub- 
mission due to the divine faith is the only question, they could not 
restrict it to the sole points defined by express decrees of cecumenical 
councils or Roman pontiffs and of this Apostolic See: it would be ne- 
cessary further to extend it to all which is transmitted as divinely re- 
vealed by the ordinary body of instruction of the whole Church 
dispersed over the universe, and which, for this reason, Catholic theo- 
— with universal and constant consent, regard as belonging to 
aith. 











meaning,—who should say, for instance, that Chronicles and 
Kings give a radically different view of a Jewish rulers 
character—or that the first chapter in Genesis gives a different 
account of the Creation from the second,—or that the num- 
bers of the emigrants in Exodus are erroneous,—or that St. 
John’s date for the Last Supper is clearly a correction of that 
of the Synoptical Gospels—any one who made such assertions 
as these would be denying the inspiration of the Scriptures, 
in spite of the judgment recently pronounced by the Privy 
Council. 

“ The view I have taken of the claim which the whole of the Holy 
Scripture has to be treated as the Word of God cannot interfere with 
the right of discussing questions as to various readings, or the genuine- 
ness of a disputed text ; for this is no more than to argue that a given 
text or reading is not a part of any canonical book. Butsuch an argu- 
ment on the part of a clergyman is a widely different thing from his 
assertion that a portion of the Bible which he has acknowledged to 
belong to a canonical book is not the Word of God. Without any such 
latitude as this, there is ample room for fair criticism ; but criticism m 
the case of a minister of our Church must have its limits ; inasmuch 
as he has bound himself to adhere to the plain meaning of the Articles 
and Formularies, You will, I am persuaded, feel convinced that it 
cannot be agreeable to the mind of the Church that you should trans- 
gress these limits. For the Church prescribes order and not confusion; 
but what would not be the amount of confusion if it were left to each 
minister to proclaim from his pulpit which portion of the Bible was 
the Word of God and which not ?” 


In other words, the English clergyman fs ordered to take 
for his base of exegetical operations the absolute consistency 
of every part of Scripture with every other part, and to yield 
the initiative to the letter of the Bible, if he would be safe, 
just as the Romanist is to yield the initiative to the Papal 
See. Exegetical liberty is to be laid down with a good grace 
by the English clergyman just as scientific liberty is to be 
laid down by the Romanist; for is it not much better and 
more pacific that all clergymen should agree in saying that 
the historical details of Scripture can never contradict 
each other (though they are aware that they do), than that 





Nor is this anxiety of the Pope’s without good grounds in 
the resolutions passed at the Congress. One of them looked | 
suspiciously like a wish to limit the duty of submitting the 
intellect to points distinctly ruled by the Church. It ran 
thus :—“ It is a matter of conscience for all who stand on the 
basis of the Catholic faith to submit in all scientific investi- 


they should introduce the unutterable confusion of admitting 
conflicting assertions in Scripture, and actually exercising 
their own minds upon the inference? In the former case 
clergymen will, at least, be politely silent,—like meeting 
acquaintances who differ in opinion,—about the eritical points 
in the Scripture narrative. In the latter there will be Me 
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dal of discussing a real difference of authorities. Such ““con- 
-” our spiritual Primate naturally deprecates as indecent. 
S vet us gloss over the inconsistencies of Scripture history by 
+ exercising our legal intellectual liberty upon them at 
on he says, in effect,—as the Pope wishes to gloss over the 
 otmmsiee between science and the Roman theology by 
discouraging the exercise of the legal liberty of the Roman 
Catholic savans. Well, it is a good plan in both cases—if 
only all the persons appealed to could be persuaded to sur- 
Jer all earnest interest in science and Scripture. If they 
ne either subject heartily for its own sake, they must be lost. 
THE MEANING OF THE FRENCH FLECTIONS. 
HE first circumscription of Paris has returned to the 
T Legislative Body, M. Carnot, member of the Provisional 
Government, son of the regicide who organized victory for 
Napoleon because Napoleon was France, but refused, never- 
theless, to accept honours from the hand of an Emperor. The 
fifth circumscription has elected M. Garnier Pagés, Republican 
of the eve,” member of the Provisional Government of 1848, 
and one of the few men in that remarkable committee who 
understood that republican government is a means as well as 
an end, that it implies the elevation of the national character 
as well as the downfall of the national privileged class. He 
struggled within it against repudiation as vigorously as he 
had ever struggled against the House of Orleans, and came 
this week before the electors in the double character of a 
man who had never broken his own faith, and who peremp- 
torily refused to let others break the faith of the nation. In 
both instances the successful candidates were resisted by the 
whole influence of the Government, which even stationed 
policemen to watch individual voters, and in both they were 
returned by a majority of nearly three-fourths. Thirty- 
one thousand Parisians voted in favour of two repub- 
licans, and only eleven thousand for two gentlemen who 
ed the confidence of the Government. And _ this 
result, it must be remembered, was not produced by inci- 
dental causes, or personal likings and antipathies, or any 
sudden gust of unreasoning popular feeling. On the contrary, 
Paris, being rid of Persigny, is a little less irritable than it was 
during the last general election, has in these elections merely 
continued the course which it commenced nine months ago, 
has repeated after deliberation the verdict it recorded wher 
out of twenty members it sent up no single Bonapartist. There 
is no disguising the import of such a manifestation, no hiding 
the fact that Paris is ill content with the present system. 
That fact may be important or valueless, but no intelligent 
observer will deny its existence, and, least of all, the watchful 
forecasting politician who is now Emperor of the French. His 
flatterers may explain such rebuffs as they please, but he will 
point to the figures as he does to the price of the funds, that 
silent but irresistible evidence that capital in France rightly 
or wrongly looks to some point beyond the continuance of the 
existing régime. If not, why are Consols in France which 
are held by the masses twenty-five per cent. lower than 
Consols in England which are held by eighty-three’ thousand 





persons and public bodies? If Paris, the Emperor may inquire, | 


loves the Imperial system, why should it send up Republican 
representatives ; if it loves the dynasty, why select out of all 
liberals men from whom that dynasty can have nothing to 
hope? How many votes would an avowed Republican get in 
am English democratic borough, or what would a jury 
assembled de lunatico inquirendo say of a gentleman who 
thought it feasible to banish the House of Hanover? It is 
with other dynasties that Napoleon compares the position of 
his own, it is their stability, not their rank, which he now 
regards with envy, and though, as he himself once said, “he 














might as well live in a cellar as in the Tuileries”’ for all the 
truth he hears, he will not miss the import of facts his 
underlings cannot hide. 

But what is the import of those facts? The discontent 
of Paris is, we conceive, certain, but then it only proves | 
that Paris is discontented, and the important question is | 
rather the grounds of that discontent. 
must in time destroy the dynasty, or, what is the same thing, | 
compel it to rely on bayonets alone, or is it possible to remove 
them without abolishing the Empire? That is the question 
Which observers who do not know Paris find it so difficult to 
answer, and to which they invent so many and such different 
replies, Asa rule, we believe, in England they accept the 
first solution,—that the question lies in reality between 
Republic and Empire, and make excuses for tyranny 
as they would for the use of any other weapon when 
Wielded in self-defence. The Emperor, they say, cannot 
govern if there is to be liberty of association; he cannot | 





Are they such as / is simply Emperor, that we condemn Napoleon. 


reign if there is to be liberty of the Press; he cannot 
continue Emperor if he is to grant Parliamentary free- 
dom. The fatal necessity of despotism is upon him, as 
upon all other despots, and he must increase compression as 
the vitality of his victim returns. The first act of a free 
Parliament would be to abolish his initiative, the first course 
of a free Press would be to rake up all the scandals of the 
past, the first use of the right of association would be to 
march upon the Tuileries. No man can be expected to light 
the fuse while the mine must blow up himself, and the 
Emperor is in the right when he refuses all concession. It 
is enough for him to allow M. Carnot to take his seat; if he 
were to try to conciliate the opinions which send M. Carnot 
up he would simply commit an act of political suicide. 
Englishmen, in fact, out of the very keenness of their dislike 
for repression, justify the Emperor in continuing to repress. 
It produces, they think, such hate, that the first relaxation 
will bring the inevitable retribution. 

There is force in this view, which is also that of the 
most honest, if not the most acute, among the Emperor’s 
friends; but there must be also exaggeration. It may be 
strictly true that France is by nature incapable of limited 
monarchy,—for that and nothing less is the thought at the 
bottom of these apologies—but as the experiment has 
never been honestly tried no one has yet a right to lay 
that down as an axiom. It is most certainly true that 
in France the Legislative and executive powers have in- 
variably commenced a struggle for the supremacy, but then 
that struggle may end, as in England, in establishing the 
power of the former without destroying the throne. Abstract 
ideas are a feeble guide to the future of a nation like France, 
and the few facts which can be ascertained wear a widely 
different aspect. Those who best know the voters of Paris, 
who are administering these heavy blows, say that they are 
directed against the régime, not the man that régime protects ; 
that the workmen, though all republicans in theory, are 
not just now voting for a republic. They are simply 
expressing their weariness of a repression nowhere so perfect 
or so severe as at the point where, when gravely tried, it 
seems so utterly to break down. Paris, the one modern city 
which, like ancient Rome, is a being as well as a col- 
lection of beings, is weary of the police, weary of being 
forbidden to write what it will, and say what it likes, and 
read what it chooses, and act such dramas as please it, weary of 
feeling its daily life at the mercy of little men. It is weariness 
rather than wrath, for Parisians are trained to bear logical 
‘organization ;” but then it is safer to fetter than to ennuyer 
France. The daily, hourly interference of authority frets 
the Parisians till they can hardly recognize what that authority 
has accomplished on their behalf. Paris is beautiful, and 
they enjoy its beauty, enjoy it appreciatively as English- 
men never would; but they do not enjoy the restrictions 
which have grown up as fast as new streets. It is a weari- 
ness to workmen who want to join companies forthe manu- 
facture of chairs, to ask a dozen permissions, an oppression to 
be driven about by everybody in a cocked hat, an insult to be 
told, as they were on Friday in the Moniteur, that though 
Government puts up affches for them to read, they are not to 
crowd round to read them. They do not care very much for 
the astounding wrongs inflicted on men of letters but to 
hear of a private assembly dispersed by police because those 
who assembled are supposed to favour M. Garnier Pagés, to 
see a pasquinade treated as a high political crime, to 
know that there are spies in every café and little wine-shop, 
this irritates them beyond endurance. If the populace is 
ever master again in Paris, it is the ‘agents of authority,” 
not the aristocrats, who will be sent to the lamp-post.. They 
would, it is true, forgive all this for the sake of external 
victory, asin a lesser degree the English people would also; 
but without such victory they are inclined to use the one mode 
of speech the police are powerless to restrain. For all this 
irritating conflict there is, we believe, no necessity whatever, 
and it is because he can end it, and does not, not because he 
He may 


not be able to end his régime, but he could just as easily 


end its more cruel incidents as he could suffer them to 


continue. 
of Paris should be insulted by an order not to crowd 
round advertisements under penalty of imprisonment, yet 
the order is given, yielding, of 


It is not to his advantage that all the electors 


course, thousands of 
votes to the men from whom it was devised to divert them. 
It might not be possible yet to grant the right of association, 
but it is possible to tell MM. les Prefets never to interfere with 
a meeting or company without grave reason of State. It 
might not be possible to allow full liberty of the Press, but 
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at least writers might be placed under an intelligible law, in- 
stead of being left at the mercy of individuals who have neither 
the responsibility of Ministers of State nor the discernment of 
men of genius. Napoleon has granted to his Parliament a 
right of free discussion without conceding responsible minis- 
ters, and he might grant the liberty of society without giving 
at the same moment that of the tribune. Suppose Parisians 
treated as the British Government treats the Fenians, that 
is, let alone to talk, or write, or threaten just as they pleased, 
and put down only when words were visibly transmuting 
themselves into actions. Would the police be less powerful 
in the streets because M. Pagés could chat to his friends, 
or the garrison be less masters of Paris because the blouses 
could read the pastéd slips from the Moniteur without worry 
from the cocked hats. The very men who uphold these 
tyrannies say the Empire rests on the soldiery, and are bayo- 
nets the sharper because the police are annoying? If there 
is any reality in the Empire at all, all these social precautions 
are simply impertinences,—freaks indulged in to gratify the 
pride, or spite, or fears of officials, not to protect either the 
Emperor or the Empire. The Parisians have shown already 
that they will return whom they like in spite of Prefects, and 
the Emperor should heed the lesson, and order Prefects out of 
the way. What is their dignity to him or his dynasty that 
he should fight his capital for their sake, or why create in 
thousands of families the impression of wilful injustice in 
order that a class on whom he is not dependent should be in- 
solent at its will? There is folly in this waste of power, want 
of capacity in all this purposeless worry, blundering in this 
deference to the whims of the hierarchy of office, and in 
France rulers cannot blunder in peace. Cesar can be borne, 
nay, is borne; but if he wants to be borne for long in France 
his lictors must be taught to keep their hands from the staves. 


DRILLING IN IRELAND. 

N an age of quackery and puffs, and jobbing and blowing 
one’s own trumpet, ridicule is, no doubt, a wholesome 
doctrine, and necessary for these times. There is no more 
potent scarecrow, nothing more effectual to keep people out 
of scrapes, and save the impulsive patriot from wandering 
out of the narrow path of respectability and law. But like 
most other effective weapons it has two edges, and after 
making a most effective cut forwards, the swordsman has often 
to contemplate with dismay the havoc he has made with his 
back-sweep. It is true that your searching humour may 
prevent a great many irresolute people from being drawn into 
an absurd mess, but it very frequently, at the same time, 
drives others, of an equally sensitive and more fanatical 
temper, to save themselves from ridicule by acts of foolhardy 
desperation. We are not sure whether something of this sort 
may not have happened recently in Ireland in the case of 
the unfortunates who have been marching about Cork in 
military array ‘‘to the terror of Her Majesty’s subjects.” 
We are all so accustomed to laugh at the bluster of the 
orators of the Rotunda,—we know so well how much 
treachery and venality has always in past times lurked 
under those noisy rhodomontades, that we are apt to forget 
that among the more ignorant or enthusiastic of the native 
Trish the chimera of independence is pursued with an earnest- 
ness and sincerity which it is hard for the more practical 
Englishman to understand. Of course we laughed at the 
Fenian brethren. How can athriving, well-to-do people like 
the English speak seriously of a sentiment of nationality 
which has to go back to an age of prehistoric barbarism for 
its examples, which must for its heroes disinter the names “ of 
great and glorious tho’ forgotten kings,’’ and proposes to wage 
war against the British Empire in the spirit ofa sept of Celtic 
Arabs? Add to this the threat of an invasion from America 
—a threat which excites on this side of the Channel no fear, 
but just adds bitterness to contempt and changes amusement 
into anger,—and out flows a stream of scornful sarcasm which 
wi ald make a rhinoceros wince, and drives that most thin- 
skinned of human beings an Irishman if not to madness at 
least to overt acts, drives him to leave off talking which is 

safe, and take to driiling which is not. 
For every Government, however averse to political prosecu- 





Pe 
of all sensible men to stifle. Talk is a great safety-valve 
it carries off steam, which, issuing from the pipe, Baty 
great noise and show indeed, but would have been a : 
if pent up in the boiler. The Government is right. - 
refuse to hear mere words, but the moment that line 
crossed, the moment the talkers begin to act, it is 
time for the Government to act too. When the Nation, 
alists begin to drill even with white and green sticks 
it is time to vindicate the law. Inaction may be 
longed till it becomes a sort of complicity, and lures = 
on into crimes from which an earlier warning might 
have saved them. It is, doubtless, a very melancholy gj 
to see ten young men sent to prison for such an absurdity a 
this drilling and marching at Cork ; but it would be far 
sad to leave the youth of Ireland unwarned until the eo 
was disgraced by some miserable abortive outbreak, in which 
once again blood should be shed within the United Ki 
in civil strife. To avert this worst calamity at all costs ig g 
sacred duty. 

That at the present moment there is considerable politic 
disaffection among the peasantry we believe it to be idle tp 
deny. Doubtless the three bad harvests which afflicted the 
country have had something to do with this, and hay 
aggravated the evils of that uncertainty of tenure ty 
which the cottier attributes all, and economists much, of 
his poverty and misery. But last year at least wa 
a plentiful one, and there seems no reason to think 
that distress has been more than usually prevalent 
during the last winter. What promises have been 
either by letters or emissaries, from the Irish of New York, and 
how far such promises are really relied on, it would be hard 
to say, but it would seem that this new-born zeal for action jg 
confined within narrow limits, and betokens not so much any 
dangerous unanimity of feeling as a split in the camp. That 
has happened, which has so often happened before; the leaders 
of the party have found themselves unable to govern the more 
violent and hot-headed of their followers, and to such a length 
has the schism gone that—as the public has recently seen— 
even the O'Donoghue has exerted his manly eloquence in 
vain. The real wire-pullers have, of course, been the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy, and no one can deny that under their 
direction the Irish party has made considerable progress, 
It has gained seat after seat in the three southern pro- 
vinces, and would probably soon be in a position to exer. 
cise a pressure on the Executive, which, if discreetly 
exercised, so as not to stir up the Protestant feeling of 
England and Scotland, would be, as we think, not altogether 
unwholesome, and certainly not ineffectual. But the influence 
of Roman hierarchy is seldom exerted on the side of overt 
rebellion, and even Dr. MacHale is probably shrewd enough 
to see that his Church may gain much by regular Parliamen- 
tary action and nothing by a contest with overwhelming odds. 
The temper of the times is decidedly favourable to toleration, 
and disposed to deprive all sects of anything like State assist- 
ance in contending against their rivals. The Roman Catholic 
Bishops want to use their opportunity, and are therefore now 
more than ever averse to a resort to physical force. And it 
has at last come to pass that some of the less piously disposed 
of the flock have abjured their supremacy, and have declared 
themselves independent by violently breaking up a public 
meeting of their peaceful ex-allies, thereby proving the prac- 
tical superiority of the tactics which they have determined to 
adopt. But though blows are their proper weapon, they byno 
means neglect the pen, and while the organs of the one party 
wield the thunders of the Church, those of the other recriminate 
with accusations of treachery and corruption. One able editor, 
we are informed, has not shrunk from asserting that even His 
Holiness himself is (we shudder as we repeat it) in the pay 
of the British Government, and has thus-given Mr. Whalley 
an opportunity for questioning Lord Palmerston about the 
disposal of the secret service money of which we trust he 
will not omit to avail himself. In such a strait as this what cam 
a poor betrayed Fenian society do but take to drilling with 
white and green sticks, and marching about Cork at noon 
day in bodies of 600 at a time, ‘‘to the terror of Her Majesty's 
subjects >” 





tions, must draw the line somewhere. More than once, when 
sedition has been openly talked, and physical force advocated | 
at public meetings, that line even of late years has been ap- 


Of course there is no substantial danger to be apprehended. 
If the Irish national party were united, and had the whole 
power of the United States to back them, the issue of a col- 


parently overstepped, aud there has seemed to be danger lest test could not be for one instaut doubtful. These men are 


what was in reality forbearance might come to be regarded as | 
fear. On the whole, we think the Government has done | 


but the fragment of a fragment, and, as the judge plainly 
told them, are betrayed, as their predecessors in rebellion 


wisely to let such occurrences pass without notice. Anything} have always been betrayed, by their own confederates. 
approaching persecution would only lend strength to those There is no one, he said, who has ever held the post 
violent animosities of race and religion which it is the desire | of Attorney-General who docs not kaow that the Govert 
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ent has always three or four reports of every sedi- 
cont meeting within a few hours of its breaking up. But 
qhat spectacle can be more piteous than that of fanatics 

dlong to destruction, and scaring away the capital 


ing hea 
aoeyemn can enable the population to find employment and 


‘tence in their own country ? 
ed repression from which the public feeling of this 
country shrinks with aversion, and to which resort is had only 
Jest a worse thing come on us. If they will not hear their 
own clergy, nor the Protestant laity, let them at least be 
warned by the forcible and eloquent words of Mr. Justice 
Keogh, who is neither Protestant nor priest-ridden. We 
take pleasure in calling attention to the admirable address 
in which he passed sentence on these misguided men, because 
the attitude of the judges in Ireland of late has been so entirely 
worthy of their high position. The recently appointed Catho- 
lie judges have, during the last two years, taken a leading part 
in the proceedings necessitated by the agrarian outrages which 
have been again only too prevalent, and have on every occa- 
sion shown that Catholics no less than Protestants are deter- 
mined to vindicate the law. To praise Mr. Justice Keogh is 
happily not to censure others, and even the most timid of Pro- 
testants may now rest assured that the peace of the country 
is in no danger from Catholic emancipation. Every Catholic 
who has anything to lose is as adverse to revolution as a Pro- 
testant, and will support the Crown in resisting its approach. 
While the relations between landlord and cottier are wholly 
unregulated by law, we fear there will always be disaffection 
among the poor, and disaffection is not only the child, but, by 
the insecurity it causes, the parent of poverty. But until 
time and good legislation have removed all sense of injustice 
from the minds of the people, we must endeavour neither 
to exasperate them by refusing them permission to pro- 
claim their sufferings, nor to encourage violence by supine- 
ness. When words pass into deeds, when seditious talk is 
abandoned for drilling, inaction on the part of the Crown 
would be not policy, but folly—not mercy, but a snare. 


LIBERTY IN THE ISLE OF MAN. 

STATEMENT has been forwarded to us and to most 
other journals in England which, if it is only as true as 
it looks, demands very serious notice. The Isle of Man is 
governed, as our readers are perhaps aware, by a petty Parlia- 
ment, consisting of twenty-four persons, originally perhaps 
appointed by the Lord, but now filling up all vacancies for 
themselves. This body, called the House of Keys, has re- 
cently been quarrelling with the people of the island capital, 
Douglas. Those worthy persons, some 9,000 in number, being 
enterprising and prosperous, had a notion that they could 
manage a municipality, petitioned the House of Keys, and were 
sharply snubbed for wishing to transfer “royal authority” 
to mere tradesmen. The editor of the Isle of Man Times 
did not take quite that view of the matter, and commented 
somewhat fiercely upon the tyranny of the “ self-elected 
and irresponsible” Parliament of the island. The articles are 
not before us, but the paper is usually for a provincial journal 
very moderate, and the only case made out in the Keys itself is 
that one member had done something about some gravel which 
the paper said he had not. The ‘“ House,” however, was furious 
about the matter, and summoned Mr. James Brown, proprietor 
of the Times, before its bar, and without taking evidence as 
to his connection with the paper, called on him to answer the 
charge of publishing scandalous and libellous articles on the 
ouse. Mr. Brown simply justified the articles as fair com- 
ments on the proceedings, and was then sentenced to six 
months’ imprisonment in the gaol of Castle Rushen, whither 

the unlucky proprietor was at once conveyed. 
We do not know that much comment is required upon such 
& case, and do not doubt that Sir George Grey will find the 
means of doing very speedy justice in the matter. He now 
Wields all the powers inherent in the ancient “ Lords,” and 
in that armoury we doubt not he can find prerogatives suffi- 
cient not only to release Mr. Brown, but to place the “‘ Keys” 
in Castle Rushen in his place. If not, we would beg to remind 
him that Parliament has just as much right over Mona as 
over any other possession of the Crown. It is quite enough 
to permit the House of Commons, which is responsible to the 
People, to imprison editors for unfavourable articles; but to 
grant to a knot of silly little local magnates, without the re- 
nts which make country justices moderate, a much higher 
power,—that of inflicting an irreversible sentence in their own 
Case, is a little too much. If the Crown has abandoned the 
t of appointing these persons, it had better resume it at 
onee, and so secure, if not much intelligence, at least some 
t respect for liberty, justice, and fair play. 








Why force us to mea- | 


| THE PRINCE AND THE FASHIONS. 
NE of the best of those gossipping ‘‘ London correspondents ” 
who in the provincial press affect t> know everything, and 
really know as much as other men who live in clubs and dine out, 
ascribes to the Prince of Wales a most desirable project. It is 
| nothing less than to abolish an abomination which has lasted a 
| generation, and made that generation the least picturesque de- 
scribed in pictorial annals—the present fashion of full dress. The 
idea ascribed to the Prince, whether it be his or not, a point on 
which we have not been informed either by His Royal Highness or 
Mr. Poole, is a very clever one, and much more moderate than 
most proposed revolutions in dress, which are usually far too 
Jacobin. Englishmen will not clothe themselves in ancient 
drapery at anybody’s bidding, the crusade against the present 
head-dress ended only in the use of a felt which makes tall men 
look rakish and little men look like grooms, and a recurrence even 
to the Vandyke theory of manly appearance must be very cau- 
tiously made. It has taken ten years to make the moustache 
popular, and seven to give up the unhealthy habit of swathing the 
neck in rolls of muslin or thick structures of silk and hair. Human 
beings with balances are indeed credibly reported to have been 
seen within the month walking in Pall Mall with laced-up. 
necks, and heads forced back, and cheeks distended with blood, 
and back incapable of a bow, martyrs still to a misery which began 
with the Hanoverian dynasty. The present suggestion is simply 
to abolish the swallow-tailed broad-cloth coat, with its total 
absence of lines and superabundant buttons—put on originally to 
keep the sword-belt from slipping—in favour of a black velvet 
coat without tails, as like the present frock-coat as the material 
will admit, and without, we should trust, any recurrence to 
the buttons, or rather systems of buttons, by which the special 
beauty of velvet has since the time of Charles II. been de- 
stroyed. The idea is a good one, and if really entertained 
by the Prince, a point on which we know nothing whatever, 
we see no reason why it should not be successful. His Royal 
Highness is just now in a very happy position for making an inno- 
vation of the kind. It would not do for Englishmen to be ticketted 
as Englishmen all over the Continent, for they are recognized 
easily enough by that dialect of French which Mr. Kinglake 
once called Continental English—he has exchanged mots since 
then for mares’ nests, to the world’s loss—but in the absence of 
young men at the Tuileries, an English Heir-Apparent, young and 
popular, might set the fashion for Europe as well as his mother's 
dominions. The frock-coat, were it but a little more like drapery, 
instead of mere dress,—the whole secret of picturesqueness—is one 
of the best and most useful garments ever invented, and the material 
indicated is the one which Englishmen of late years have wasted 
most, light falling on velvet as it never can by possibility fall on 
the mixture of good wool and rotten shoddy we call broad-cloth. 
It is not too costly, for it lasts, at least our wives complain so, “ for 
ever and a day,” while it admits of those hundred grades of quality 
without which English tailors would be maddened by the novel 
necessity of drawing up honest bills. Colour is, we imagine, out 
of the question, for besides the pronounced national taste for black 
—a taste which is not northern, but arises from an extreme 
distaste for gaudiness and individuality of appearance—there 
is a distinct reason for its adoption. Any attempt to deepen the 
apparent distinction of classes by dress would be warmly resented, 
and colour costs too much, spots too readily, and allows of too 
great a difference of price in the different quality of the dyes em- 
ployed. But plain velvet, in a form already accepted and popular, 
and of the customary colour, would be a genuine improvement, would 
remove the outward dinginess of an English assembly, and rid us 
once for all of the abominable swallow-tail. ‘There is a potency 
of bad taste in the human mind, but even Englishmen could not 
stand that absurdity in an unaccustomed material, and once vetoed 
there is not much chance of the monstrosity re-appearing. Sooner 
should we return to tattooing, or that equally bare adornment the 
round jacket, which endures in schools because it is never in the way, 
and lasted in India till 1850 because it was the nearest approach to 
nudity practicable under the Police Acts, but is about as much fitted 
for grown men as a spencer, and nothing else, would be for their 
wives. ‘The stock has disappeared from everywhere except the 
mournful memories of old colonels, the dirty appendages called 
“straps” have almost ceased to be made, and there is a strange 
idea creeping among bootmakers that Providence gave us feet that 
we might walk with them, and that consequently if shoes are worn 
at all they may as well fit the foot, and the time may have arrived 
for English gentlemen to leave off wearing a tail such as all other 


mortals leave to birds. 
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Wecan only hope that there may besome little truth in therumour, 
and if the Prince go a step or two further he would deserve and 
receive a national demonstration of gratitude. It is of no use to 
write any more against that marvellous article of dress the chim- 
ney-pot hat, for the power of its transcendent ugliness beat all the 
artists, penmen and men of taste in England less that ten years 
ago. Nobody had the brains, or the inventiveness, or the courage 
to propose an endurable substitute, and the eye once educated to see 
men with a foot of cylinder on their heads misses the monstrosity, 
and wants something strikingly good to make up for its loss. 
Everybody admits that the contrivance does not fulfil any required 
function of a headdress, does not warm the head, or cool the head, 
or protect the head, or shade the eyes, or keep the nape of the neck 
from the sun, or ward off the rain; that it is always in the way in 
rooms, or in carriages, or on horseback; that it is costly, and 
that it completely alters the appearance of the head. No artist will 
put it in a picture, no sculptor think of it for a statue, no physician 
recommend it for a covering; yet there it is, protected like most 
ugly things by the gap a vacancy would leave. An example would 
kill it, nevertheless, more especially if the substitute were a decent 
one, something not borrowed, like the wide-awake, from “ horsey ” 
individuals, but capable of wear by quiet people, something, in 
short, founded on, though not copied from, Holbein’s pictures of the 
head-dress used in his time. The best cap ever invented, perhaps, 
for warmth and grace was Henry VIII.’s “ cap of mainten- 
ance.” 

Then, finally, is it beyond the power of Courts, Princes, and 
decent people to get rid, finally rid, of the ludicrous uniform 
known as English Court dress? A monarchy must, of course, be 
surrounded by etiquettes, and a limited monarchy by very strict 
etiquettes, but why this particular one? The object of Court 
ceremonial is to add to the dignity of the Court, but dressing 
great people like stage footmen and making quiet civilians wear 
swords which get between their legs, does not add to its dignity. 
The Court dress as worn has no warrant in history, for it is only 
the evening dress of the time of George II. continued after it has 
become not only obsolete, but from its use among footmen even 
ludicrous. Nobody looks well in it, nobody wears it easily, for 
accustomed to the breeches of civilization they have an uncomfor- 
table suspicion as to the emotions raised by the thickness or other- 
wise of their own calves when thus reluctantly exposed to view. ‘The 
substitution of ordinary evening dress would not, moreover, reduce 
the Court to the regular monotonous black, for the number 
of uniforms is quite sufficient to break the prevailing colour, and 
were velvet adopted a really good costume would take the place 
of a very undignified one. It may be said that the difficulty of 
access to the Sovereign is enhanced by the use of a peculiar cos- 
tume, and that difficulty of access is an essential of ceremonial ; 
but that would be an argument for plate armour, or the dress of the 
Cherokees, and as a matter of fact the Court dress stops nobody, 
the tailor supplying coats to a ticket-of-leave as readily as to the 
longest pedigree. ‘The only effect of the masquerade is a levelling 
one, all wearers alike looking almost equally awkward, and the 
hundred small signs which still distinguish the gentleman from 
the pretender being as imperceptible as they are among privates on 
parade. The Crown since the Stuart days has, perhaps wisely, 
shrouded itself from the popular gaze, but the Prince may rely 
on it that intrusion in masquerade is very much easier than intru- 
sion in the dress under which habit enables all men to distinguish 
the gentleman from the “cad.” To rid us at once of the swallow- 
tail, the hat, and motley would be good work for a Prince who 
announced in his first public letter that his réJe would be to foster 
a sense of Art in the national mind. 





ROMAN CATHOLIC CASUISTRY AND PROTESTANT 
PREJUDICE. 

HE personal controversy between Mr. Kingsley and Dr. 

Newman threatens to be a bitter one. We have already ex- 
pressed our opinion that the aggressor in it made an unwarrant- 
able attack, and, failing to support it, did not make an adequate 
or candid apology, and there is nothing in the reply which Mr. 
Kingsley has just made to Dr. Newman which does not in every 
way confirm that conviction. He assumes the position of having 
offered the most generous terms of peace to an opponent anxious 
to compromise an unequal struggle, as if he had not made a perfectly 
unprovoked attack on Dr. Newman, and then tendered only a 
half-apology. It would be unprofitable, however, to return to 
the subject—though these personal encounters between eminucut 
and, in many respects, typical men, have a natural fascination for 
most of us,—did not its present phase illustrate in a very remark- 
able way the contrast between the two opposite sorts of uncandid- 


ness into which the Roman Catholic communion and our own 
in especial danger of falling. This reply of Mr, Kingsley 
occupied in scattering far and wide aspersions on the 7 
and subtlety of the Roman Catholic communion in “= 
and Dr. Newman in particular. No one who knows anything d 
the Roman Catholic casuistry will hesitate to affirm, with "a 
Kingsley, its general tendency towards an artificial and di . 
regulation of human conduct and expression. Nor is it Possible ty 
overlook Dr. Newman’s disposition while drifting slowly but 

to Rome, with vigilant outlook on all the various ¢ 

istics of the faith he was approaching, to palliate much 
seems to us to deserve only bitter and unqualified Censure, —y 
rather, perhaps, to palliate it relatively to what he regarded 28 the 
faults and evils of that Protestantism which he was a i 
This we say is, from our point of view, undeniable ; and if 
Kingsley had said no more, no one would have blamed him, leas 
of all, apparently, Dr. Newman himself. But Mr. Kingsley hag 
curiously illustrated what we may fairly call the Protestant specieg 
of uncandidness, while so severely, and we think justly, condem 
ing the Roman Catholic casuistry. Indeed he hag eyj 
forgotten the injunction about the mote and the beam, fp 
is sadly anxious about Dr. Newman’s sophistries, when ly 
might fairly be much more so about his own disposition to 
himself so close in his own cloud of characteristic prejudice, [g 
us explain briefly what we mean, and illustrate it from the present 
controversy. 

The Roman Catholic artificiality and diplomacy of characte 
seem to us to be based almost entirely on an over-regulation of 
human conduct and motive through the agency of the confession, 
—on a theory of human character which quite overtasks the will, 
and imposes an utterly unnatural and insupportable yoke ig 
enjoining the most subtle spiritual discriminations between the 
different shades of desire, and purpose, and expediency in humm 
action as determining its innocence or guilt. Where the Roma 
Catholic genius, so to say, is uncandid, its uncandidney 
arises in over-systematization; it loses that Spirit of God 
which “bloweth where it listeth” in that too nice graduation 
of meanings, that too close adaptation of words to specific pur. 
poses and previously computed ends, which makes the use of 
language almost a fine art reduced to principle and perspective, 
instead of the spontaneous medium of newly-awakening thought 
and fresh or generous impulse. The tendency to uncandidness, then, 
of the Roman Catholic genius results from its over-guardednes and 
over-calculation when addressing a world not on the stretch to 
catch nice distinctions,—and which would be a much more eil 
world than it is if it were on the stretch to catch every nice die 
tinction; in other words, that Church has studied her game» 
carefully that she violates that implied understanding by which 
in ordinary intercourse men look rather to general emphasis, drift, 
and effect, than to rigid definitions and refined distinctions. She 
overreaches us by preparing herself too carefully for intercourse with 
the unprepared. ‘The Protestant genius is the very opposite of this, 
and gives rise to an exactly opposite sort of uncandidness. It boasts 
itself of its spontaneousness, of its rejection of this over-regulation d 
the human spirit. And we think it has every claim to dom. 
If the Protestant revolution can plead any divine right atall, that 
right is based on a hatred of this artificial and intermediate 
network of system between the human spirit and God, on a dire 
appeal from the ingenuities and casuistries to which the sacerdota 
vice-royalty gave rise, to the direct absolution or judgment of Christ 
But then this pride in the spontaneousness of religious feeling, this 
strong assertion of the direct individual relation between oursdré 
and our Redeemer, issues in a tendency to a specific uncandidnes 
of our own, which we may call the uncandidness of prejudice # 
distinguished from the uncandidness of artificiality. Protestantism 
disowns the over-regulation of motives, and feelings, and actions 
and does so most wisely ; but as a natural consequence it is always 
in danger of piquing itself on the inconsiderateness with 
it blurts out its sincere individual convictions, and on the noble 
obstinacy with which when their correctness is challenged it repli 
“T said just what was in my mind, and my impression BW& 
changed,—if it does not agree with the facts, so much the wom 
for the facts.” The Roman Catholic genius is a manceuvring 00, 
looking too much to the tactics of action and speech, too little t 
the truthfulness of the first impression produced; the Protestaat 
genius is a self-occupied one, caring little for the unfair results of 
of blurting out first impressions,—weighing justice to others at 4 
trifling rate so long as there is no conscious insincerity » the 
language used. And being self-occupied, it is also like all indiv- 





dualistic principles, something of a self-willed one, very unwilling 
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~~ ado from a position once taken up, or to recognize an injus- 
tie once honestly blundered into. 

Nothing can illustrate this distinction better than the present | 
controversy. Mr. Kingsley blundered into a gross injustice without 
the slightest notion, probably, that he had committed any, and 
gothing will induce him to say that he was wrong. He made a 
specific charge which he could not sustain, that ‘truth, for its own 
sake, had never been a virtue with the Roman clergy,” and that 
«Father Newman informs us that it need not, and, on the whole, 

t not to be, that cunning is the weapon which Heaven has 

eon to the saints wherewith to withstand the brute male force of 
this wicked world which marries and is given in marriage.” Dr. New- 
man denied the assertion, and challenged him to prove it. Mr. Kings- 
ley expressed his regret that he had “so seriously mistaken ” Dr. 
‘s meaning, but virtually declined oth to withdraw the 
statement that any language of Dr. Newman's had been fairly open to 
that interpretation, and to quote such language. Dr. Newman wrote 
with certainly bitter but perfectly fair and gentlemanly sarcasm 
of Mr. Kingsley’s unfairness. Mr. Kingsley replies in an angry 
which we do not hesitate to say aggravates the 

original injustice a hundredfold. Instead of quoting language of 
Dr. Newman’s fairly justifying his statement, he quotes everything 
ofalmost any sort, whether having reference to casuistry, or to the 
monastic system, or the theory of Christian evidences, that 
will irritate,—often rightly irritate——English taste against the 
Romish system of faith, and every apology or plea of any kind 
put in by Dr. Newman in favour of that faith. He raises, in fact, 
as large a cloud of dust as he can round his opponent, appeals to 
every Protestant prepossession against him, reiterates that “ Truth 
is not honoured among these men for its own sake,” giving a 
very shrewd hint that he includes Dr. Newman as chief amongst the 
number, and retires without vindicating his assertion in’ the least, 
except so far as to prove that there was quite enough that he dis- 
liked or even abhorred in Dr. Newman’s teaching to suggest 
such an assertion to his mind,—his latent assumption evidently 
being that whatever Mr. Kingsley could say in good faith 
it could not have been unjustifiable for him to say. Mr. 
Kingsley evidently holds it quite innocent and even praise- 
worthy to blurt out raw general impressions, however inade- 
quately supported, which are injurious and painful to other 
men, on condition only that they are his own sincere im- 
pressions. He has no mercy for the man who will define his 
thought and choose his language so subtly that the mass of his 
hearers may fail to perceive his distinctions, and be misled into a 


speech. Yet he permits himself a perfect licence of insinuation, so 
long a8 these insinuations are suggested by the vague sort of 
animal scent by which he chooses to judge of other men’s drift and 
meaning. 

For example, Dr. Newman, in the sermon on “ Wisdom and 
Innocence,” which Mr. Kingsley incriminated, had spoken 
of the strange gifts by which even to the inferior, animals 
want of sheer strength is often compensated. ‘hey have the 
gift of fleetness, or they have a certain make and colour, or 
certain habits of living, or some natural cunning, which enables 
them to elude or even to destroy their enemies. Brute force is 
countervailed by flight, brute passion by prudence and artifice.” 
Dr. Newman goes on to apply with the most delicate hand this, 
suggestion to the text “‘ Be ye wise as serpents and harmless as 
doves,” and to those other comparisons which our Lord has drawn 
between human and animal life, in which He tells His disciples to 
learn reliance from the ravens, and likens the danger of that 
Position of his disciples which requires the wisdom of serpents 
With the harmlessness of the dove to that of sheep sent 
forth in the midst of wolves. Dr. Newman, as his custom 
#8 carefully guards his meaning, and the whole drift of the 
semmon is very plain,—not to depreciate frankness except 
when frankness leads to passion, but to recommend or, at 
least, apologize for that guardedness of manner, that habit of 
Weighing well words before they are uttered, and appreciating 
nicely the effect of what we are going to say, which we Pro- 





testants—justly, we think,—dislike in the sacerdotalists, and think 
the natural road, in nine cases out of ten, to slyness and craft. Dr. | 
Newman thinks,—and thinks on very plausible, if not, indeed, ' 
adequate grounds, — that Christ was recommending constant | 
guardedness of speech to Christians under persecution in the passage | 
quoted ; aud he evidently holds, what we strenuously deny, that | 
€ven as a permanent habit of mind it is preferable to that “ out- | 
spokenness,” as we should call it, which is so frequently the excuse | 
for pouring forth the first angry impulses of an impatient and | 
indignant mind. This is the clear drift of the sermon,—in which | 





Dr. Newman speaks of frankness as a ‘“‘ great grace,” but says that in 
times of persecution it will become nothing but an excuse for 
passion and vehemence of speech, if it is then permitted. Now 
what does Mr. Kingsley permit himself to insinuate of this sermon, 
under the pretext of inquiring what Dr. Newman really meant by 
it—which is, we think, pretty plain, and could not have been more 
accurately expressed. ‘I know,” he says, 

“TI know that men used to suspect Dr. Newman—I have been inclined 
to do so myseli—of writing a whole sermon, not for the sake of the text 
or of the matter, but for the sake of one single passing hint—one 
phrase, one epithet, one little barbed arrow which, as he swept magni - 
ficently past on the stream of his calm eloqueuce, seemingly unconscious 
of all presences, save those unseen, he delivered unheeded, as with his 
finger-tip, to the very heart of an initiated hearer, never to be with- 
drawn again.” 

And then he tells us a little further on what he thought that one 
“ passing hint” was. 

“Now how was I to know that the preacher, who had the reputation 
of being the most acute man of his generation, and of having a 
specially intimate acquaintance with the weaknesses of the human 
heart, was utterly blind to the broad meaning and the plain practical 
result of a sermon like this, delivered before fanatic and hot-headed 
young men, who hung upon his every word? That he did not foresee 
that they would think that they obeyed him, by becoming affected, 
artificial, sly, shifty, ready for concealments and equivocations? That 
he did not foresee that they, hearing his words concerning priestcraft 
and double-dealing, and being engaged in the study of the Medieval 
Church, would consider the same chicanery allowed to them which they 
found practised but too often by the Medieval Church? or even go 
to the Romish Casuists, to discover what amount of cunning did or 
did not come under Dr. Newman’s one passing warning against craft 
and deceit ?” 


Now we call this a direct insinuation that Dr. Newman, in- 
stead of intending, which he clearly did, to draw the line 
as well as he could between the unregulated mind which makes 
frankness an excuse for both inconsiderateness and passion, and 
the ill-regulated mind which turns the power of self-restraint 
into deceitfulness, was intending to recommend the latter,—and 
we call such an insinuation exceedingly discreditable to Mr. 
Kingsley. No doubt Dr. Newman in his fascination for the Roman 
Church was drawing the line very differently from us. We think 
worse of those over-voluntary artificial sins,—more lightly of the 
impulsive natural sins, than Roman Catholics ; and we have every 
right to publish this conviction. But how this can justify a 
Protestant in insinuating that a man of Dr. Newman's character 
wished his young hearers to think “ affectation,” and “ slyness,”’ 
and “equivocations” innocent, Mr. Kingsley does not attempt 
to explain. We can describe Mr. Kingsley’s answer only as an 
attempt to raise every prejudice against Dr. Newman to which the 
advocate of Roman Catholicism, especially of the Ultramontane 
Roman Catholicism, is liable. 

Again he quotes Dr. Newman's views of historical evidence, which 
make it a matter of piety to believe much for which there is very 
little, if any, historical evidence. Ina preface to the “ Lives of the 
English Saints,” Dr. Newman asked whether the miracles recorded 
in these narratives ‘‘ are to be received as matter of fact,” and 
replied that ‘in this day and under our present circumstances we 
can only reply that there is no reason why they should not be.” 
“He continues,” says Mr. Kingsley, “‘ there is nothing, then, 
prima facie in the miraculous accounts in question to repel a pro- 
perly taught or religiously disposed mind,’—only [adds Mr. 
Kingsley justly enough, as we think] it has the right of rejecting or 
accepting them according to the evidence.” And he is very severe 
upon Dr. Newman for accepting what Dr. Newman thinks the 
pious tendency of St. Walburga’s and St. Sturme’s miracles in 
lieu of evidence. Yet it is not so long since he himself was very 
hard on the Bishop of Natal for criticizing his (Mr. Kingsley’s) 
own belief exactly as he is criticizing Dr. Newman's, since he also 
could say of Balaam’s story (with especial reference, we conclude, 
to the speaking ass) ‘‘ there is no reason against simply believing 
the story as it stands;” and in another place, “So the Bible 
says plainly, and I see no reason to doubt that it is literally 
true,” where Dr. Colenso would have wished to know not 
whether there was reason to doubt, but whether there was 
sufficient testimony to believe that it was literally true. Exactly 
the reasoning by which Mr. Kingsley attempts to prove Dr. New- 
man’s half sincerity, or to let him off with the contemptuous 
apology, “I see the possibility of a man’s working himself into 
that pitch of confusion that he can persuade himself by what seems 
to him logic of anything whatsoever which he wishes to believe, 
and of carrying self-deception to such perfection that it becomes a 
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sort of frantic honesty ’—may be applied to his own reasons for be- 
lieving in Balaam’s ass—by those who reject that story. He says, 
too, of the passing of the Red Sea, “ Oh the man who would rob his 
suffering fellow-creatures of that story! he knows not how deep 
and bitter are the needs of man.” ‘That may be an argument for 
believing it, but is it not exactly of the same kind with Dr. New- 
man’s argument for believing in St. Walburga? And how would 
Mr. Kingsley like to be accused of the sort of disbelief in truth 
which he attempts to support on this evidence? 

Again, Mr. Kingsley is very angry with Dr. Newman for recount- 
ing Mr. Kingsley’s accusation so as to leave out, what he says are 
qualifying words, “for its own sake.” The charge brought by 
him was that Dr. Newman taught that “truth, on the whole, need 
not and ought not to be a virtue for its own sake with the Roman 
clergy.” And yet Mr. Kingsley adds, ‘‘ While no one knew better 
than he the importance of the omission, no one knew better that 
the public would not do so—that they would never observe it--that 
if I called their attention to it they would smile, and accuse me of 
word-splitting and raising metaphysical subtleties.” We confess 
we did not and do not see the importance of the omission ;—a 
virtue is either a virtue for its own sake or not at all. If truth is 
not good except for the beneficial results it may bring, lying is 
good when it brings equally beneficial results, and is as likely to be 
good, therefore, as truth. But if Mr. Kingsley thought the words 
so important, and knew, as he tells us, the world would never 
notice them, why did he commit the gross injustice of bringing a 
qualified accusation which he expected all the world to think an 
unqualified one—the qualification not being, in fact, within the 
limits of common apprehension ? 

The controversy seems to us to present in very striking contrast 
the two dangers to which Roman Catholic and Protestant are liable 
of sinning against candour. In Dr. Newman we see that over-regu- 
lated mind which marshals every thought of his mind, every feeling 
of his heart, every word of his lips, in a definite place, to serve a 
definite end of life. Hence, to use the language of a very able, 
though we think unjust, Saturday Reviewer, he is “‘ crafty in state- 
ment,” at least in the sense of foreseeing every sort of objection, 
as Bishop Butler did, and, perhaps, also in the sense of preparing 
beforehand a specific attraction for every kind of disposition or 
imagination. But this very power of minute foresight makes 
him, what he certainly is, always candid to an opponent’s real 
arguments, and induces him to state the case against himself 
with even unnecessary ability and strength. No better example 
of this could be produced than Dr. Newman’s comparison between the 
moral character of a Roman Catholic Irish beggar-woman and of an 
industrious English Protestant, which Mr. Kingsley quotes to show 
the little value Dr. Newman has for truth. It shows at all events 
very remarkably his anxious and candid mode of presenting the 
case of an opponent; indeed, we remember thinking, when we heard 
it, that he had so presented it as to confute himself. On the other 
hand, we see in Mr. Kingsley a healthy and genuine scorn for intel- 
lectual tuctics, a man who blurts out honestly enough the first 
thought of his heart, whether it be wise or unwise, but yet one who 
exhibits what we must call the grossest want of candour towards an 
opponent on the mere strength of his own personal impressions, —one 
who does not deign to quote anything in support of his charges, and 
when attacked for such contemptuous indifference to his opponent’s 
good name, replies by a pamphlet which simply drags, from all pos- 
sible sources, specimens of everything which Dr. Newman has ever 
said calculated to affect an English public unpleasantly ; and, worse 
still, conveys an impression that Dr. Newman always did despise 
truth, and does so more now than ever. We say this is not fair. 
Even if we ought not to take too much counsel about our ordinary 
words, yet when those words are challenged and cannot be sus- 
tained, Protestant candour would require a simple and hearty admis- 
sion that there had been nothing to justify them, whereas Protestant 
self-esteem is but too much wont to revenge itself, like Mr. Kings- 
ley, by casting up all the disagreeable imputations which your oppo- 
nent’s case admits. It is the evil of the impulsive character that 
it takes fire easily ; and when it takes fire, all candour vanishes at 
once. Mr. Kingsley has done himself pure harm by this rejoinder. 








“ ETERNAL” AND “ ENDLESS,”—A SIDE-LIGHT FORA 
GREAT CONTROVERSY. 
To THe Epitor or tHe “ SpEcTATOR.” 
Srr,—In the renewed discussion on the subject of “ Future Punish- 
ments” and the meaning of the word ‘‘ eternal,” there is one side- 
point which your correspondents seem more than once to have 
approached, and as often passed by, but which I should be sorry to 
see again overlooked, as it was in the controversy some years ago: 





since it seems to me, if clearly apprehended, capable of ea 
some at least of the disputants to come to a better welesaeil i 
of each other’s meaning. 

In his correspondence with Dr. Jelf in the King’s College Matter 
Mr. Maurice seemed to assume that, in claiming to disconneet the 
word ‘ eternal” from the idea of duration, he was at the 
time opposing that of ‘endless wrath, “ endless” torment, &, 

I can hardly say how entirely [ agree in his main POsitiog, 
But so far from agreeing with him in the assumption Which 
accompanied it, I believe that a clear understanding of the word 
‘endless ” supplies the best clue to that position of his, go ine. 
plicable to many, and will at the same time serve to complete that 
which, perhaps justly, Mr. Lyttelton holds to be defective in jj, 
interpretation of the passage ‘‘ This is life eternal,” &c, 

We should all, I suppose, acknowledge that a stick must have 
two ends. Yet the modern theological notion of « endlegsnesg" 
is that of a straight line with one end only,—of duration indeg, 
nitely prolonged from a fixed point. 

The only true “endlessness,” I venture to submit, is that 
familiar to every working man in the “ endless” rope, chain, &, — 
that of a curve returning upon itself, strictly without beginning or 
(as we prefer to term it) end. 

This only true ‘ endlessness” has in the strictest sense no oq. 
nection whatsoever with the idea of length, measure, duration, }; 
is as true, as absolute in the curves of a microscopic globule, agig 
the widest conceivable orbit of a heavenly body. 

Now, I submit that it is this endlessness which is not 9 
implied in, but gives the real sense of, the word aiwoz. Whether 
in the early Christian theology, or even in that of the mp 
thoughtful forms of heathen worship, the symbol of Eternity is ng 
the straight line, but the circle, such as we see it still in chur) 
decoration with the mystic triangle, or in the serpent biting his 
tail of the ancient Egyptians. Nor do I see any difficulty ip 
the outgrowth of aidwos, in this view, from aidy, It is surdy 
quite a mistake to treat aidy as a word of duration. It seems 
to me in direct opposition to ypévos, which is such a won; 
to express essentially, not measured time, but a time-cycl 
‘he phrase ¢ig roj¢ alavas riv aldvey appears to me quite 
inexplicable, except by the conception of a series of such 
cycles. And I should firmly hold to the old derivation of gj, 
from deé/-dv, the “ always being,” i.e., never beginning, neve 
ceasing, as pointing to this true endlessness, whether the aljy 
itself, as compared with duration, represent, to use the words of 
the Second Epistle of St. Peter, a thousand years or one day, 

We thus reach, I venture to think, what is wanting in Mr. 
Maurice's interpretation of ‘* ‘This is life eternal.” To know Got is 
not merely life, but eternal, i.e., endless life,—a state in which all 
sense of past or future is drowned in the ineffable “now.” This 
eternal life has, as he truly says, no connection whatsoever with the 
idea of duration. ‘lhe mau who is in this state, though it were bat 
for a moment as men measure time, has eternal life as absolutely as 
if, by the same measure, he were in it for countless ages, and whilst 
he is so he would be absolutely indifferent to annihilation. 

But the same word aiwwog, involving, as I claim, the idea of 
endlessness, is applied by Scripture to other subjects than to life or 
to its Author. Never indeed,—and I would venture to urge thison 
Mr. Maurice and to those who follow him in this controversy,- 
never to “death.” ‘* Eternal death” has no place in Scriptar, 
and [ would fain submit to them whether, on the strength of om 
single passage in the Burial Service of the Church of England, they 
are in anywise justified in assigning to ‘ eternal death” the 
prominent place they do in their theology as the converse af 
‘¢ eternal life,” seeing that those texts of Scripture, which woill 
seem most strictly to demand the opposition, invariably intr 
duce some other term. But punishment, damnation, destructio, 
are, no doubt, spoken of as “eternal.” What then? Th 
symbol of the endless circle must again teach us that these 
ideas are entirely disconnected from that of duration. Whether, 
as measured by man’s duration, the punishment of the wicked is 
be limited or perpetual is not revealed to us. It is revealed to 
that in itself it shall be, it is, eternal,—a state in which all sense d 
past and future is absolutely swallowed up in a ‘* Vow” of unmixed 
torment. And that state, like the state of “ eternal life,” ¥ 
may, we have many of us, realized for ourselves in this life already. 

There are other considerations connected with this subject which 
seem to me to be overlooked, but which I forbear from entering int. 
This only I will add :—It may have been inferred from what I har? 
said that I should look upon the word “ endless ” as being, in fact 
the nearest Saxon equivalent for alivos. ‘The word, however, has, 
I fear, been too much debased by vulgar usage to be still available 
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in that behalf. But one thing can be done, in the longed-for day | Death: a Review of the alleged Proofs of the Hopelessness of 
when the English Church proceeds to revise its “ authorized ver- | the Future State ;” by a Clergyman. London: Longman—gives 
siou,"—utterly to expel from the revised text the word of duration | in a brief but most lucid way the leading arguments in favour of 
“everlasting,” as being such an equivalent. From the careless use | hope. I would commend it to those of your readers who are not 


by our translators of “ everlasting ” and “ eternal,’—intrinsically 
different in meaning, as I view them,—as synonymous, springs, I 
yenture to believe, half the current bewilderment in reference to 


this subject. 


Lincoln’s Inn, 21st March, 1864. J. M. I. 





Sin,—Mr. Lyttelton, in his letter to you of March §, asks, ‘‘ To 
those who believe in the Incarnation what do the tears of Christ 
over the lost mean ? or what those words of His about a certain 
man that ‘It had been better for him if he had never been born ?”’ 


He also alludes to our Lord’s words, “If it be possible,” and | 


appears to think that those passages militate against the hope to 
which he so earnestly but tremblingly clings, —that Christ's teach- 
ing respecting eternal punishment may bear some other interpreta- 
tion than that usually given. It seems to me that his very dread 
of twisting Scripture to his own will has misled him; that of the 
ges in question two in no wise bear on the awful subject he is 
considering; and that the third, though revealing a tremendous 
judgment on one man, affords a strong argument in favour of the 
hope to which Mr. Lyttelton clings. 
The “If it be possible ” of Christ in the garden is surely the ery 
of His human nature shrinking from the approaching trial. When 
asthe Divine Teacher He reveals the truths of the Kingdom to 
His disciples, His words are, ‘* With God all things are possible.” 
Mr. Lyttelton speaks of “the tears of Christ over the lost,” 
apparently assuming that they were wept over the eternally 
lost, We hear of two occasions on which Jesus wept ; the first, 
at the grave of Lazarus, can hardly have been in Mr. Lyttelton’s 
mind when writing that sentence; he must allude to the weeping 
over Jerusalem. If we turn to St. Luke’s account, what do we find ? 
A prophetic vision of the destruction of the city,—“ armies encom- 
passing her—a trench cast about her; the city laid even with the 
ground, and her children within her, because she knew not the day of 
her visitation "—the grief of the patriot intensified by divine fore- 
knowledge, but no trace of mourning over the finally lost; the 
thought might have mingled with those expressed, but it certainly 
is not revealed to us. We have now to consider Christ's declaration 
respecting Judas. I suppose all would admit the sin of Judas to 
be the most heinous recorded, the habitual and conscious hypocrisy 
of his life as an Apostle culminating in the betrayal of One 
whom he confessed to be the Christ must have involved the darkest 
doom eyer pronounced upon man. What that is our Lord does 
not say; but He declares ‘it had been good for that man if he 
had never been born.” So far as we know, He never asserted this 
of any other person. As ‘*the son of perdition ” stands alone in 
his sin, so does he in his sentence; and yet that sentence, if the 
popular view of eternal punishment be true, barely shadows forth 
the horrors which await an overwhelming majority of the human 
race. If eternal torment is the doom of all who die unforgiven, to 
say of them, “ it were good for them that they had never been 
born,” though, of course, true, seems a very inadequate ex- 
pression of the awful fact. But apart from this, if we admit 
that our Lord's words are thus widely applicable, where is the force 
of them in respect to Judas? ‘The traitor’s doom might not be 
the less dreadful because myriads endured it also; but surely 
Christ's declaration under such circumstances must mean more 
than “that man shall share the punishment appointed for all who 
die in their sins.” If, then, this dread saying throws any light on 
the future of the condemned—and are we not justified in thinking 
that it does ?—it comes to us as aray of hope rather than as a 
lurid gleam from the bottomless pit. 

Having expressed dissent from some of Mr. Lyttelton’s views, I 
inust in justice add that [ think he has the best of the argument 
in the matter of the Westbury epitaph. I am persuaded that the 
tone of that smart but most flippant and irreverent production 
must have jarred on the minds of many whose moral and intel- 
leetual manliness you most respect. I cannot think that to con- 
demn your insertion of it without adverse comment betokens 
“feeble femininity.” Grant that “the popular hell is a horror 
interpolated into Christianity,” still itis the distorted shadow of an 
awful and too much forgotten truth—God’s everlasting wrath 
‘galnst sin, and the retribution awaiting the impenitent here and 
hereafter. It isa case where the tares must not be left to grow 
with the wheat ; but beware, lest, by your rash handling, you root 
up the good grain also.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 2 
PS.—A pamphlet, which was published after the Lushington 
Jdgment, and was noticed in your columns—“ Forgiveness after 





| already acquainted with it. 





| Sir,—At a time when the awful and mysterious question of the 


awards of a future life are exciting so much attention and anxiety, 
and our authorized teachers give us so little help towards under- 
standing it, will you allow me, as a layman, to state a few con- 
siderations, the result of some reading and reflection, which do not 


| appear to have been as yet fully presented to your readers ? 


1. I consider that the true solution of the question must be sought 
in the laws of man’s moral nature as well as in Scripture, and that 
the Scripture terms of salvation and its opposite, when interpreted 
in accordance with those laws, do not so much indicate absolute 
as relative moral states so as to admit of almost infinite degrees in 
both. As in the physical nature of man there are various degrees 
of health, from that absolute soundness and perfect health, which 
is the lot of the few, to that moderate degree of health which the 
mass of mankind enjoy, so there are like degrees of what I may call 
moral health. 

2. Man's character, i.e., his moral and spiritual nature, in which 
alone he can be rewarded or punished, is formed or developed in 
this life by his conduct. ‘The result, in either happiness or misery, 
is not an arbitrary appointment of the Supreme Being, but the 
inevitable consequence of the eternal law of causation, by which, 
in this, as well as in a future state, man reaps as he has sown. 

3. It follows from this that there must be as many and as various 
moral states as there are individual men, and consequently that to 
attempt to draw a sharp line of demarcation between the ‘‘ saved” 
and the ‘‘lost” is absurd, inasmuch as one man may be saved or 
lost a hundred-fold more than another, and the two lines must in 
some cases be nearly coincident. 

4. If this be admitted, the question which weighs so heavily on 
the minds of men in this day, viz., the alleged eternity of punish- 
ment, will, I think, have partly received its solution. In this life 
retribution begins. The consequences of a misspent youth or 
wasted manhood cannot be fully retrieved, and however the sinner 
may repent and reform he can never attain to that moral height 
which he would have occupied had he never deviated from the 
right course, any more than the traveller bound to a distant city 
can ever regain the time he has wasted in wandering from the 
direct road. Why should not the same law prevail in a future life 
also? It may be that one who has entered upon it in the perfec- 
tion of his moral nature, so far as human frailty admits, shall attain 
to a height of perfection and felicity which another who has mis- 
used his opportunities of good can never reach, and so his punish- 
ment will, in a sense, be eternal. It may also be that in like 
manner all men shall in their several degrees undergo the merciful 
discipline of punishment. The man of saintly life may carry about 
him throughout eternity the spiritual scars of long repented trans- 
gressions, and may never stand so near the throne of the Eternal as he 
might have done, and in this way it may be that the righteous 
shall enter on everlasting felicity, and the wicked into everlasting 
punishment, not as two distinct classes, but as subjects to the 
eternal law of retribution which has governed them here, and will 
continue to do so throughout eternity. To a mind spiritually 
awakened this is an awful consideration ; but it does no violence to 
the moral feelings, as the popular doctrine does. On the contrary, 
it commands our assent and reverence, and if we fully realized this 
awful law of our being we should need no material hell to awaken 
our fears. As to the unawakened in this life, | would humbly en- 
tertain the hope expressed in those memorable words, which have 
awakened a response in many a mind, “that there shall be found 
after the great adjudication receptacles suitable for those who shall 
be infants, not as to years of terrestrial life, but as to spiritual 
development, nurseries, as it were, and seed-grounds, where the 
undeveloped may grow up under new conditions, the stunted may 
become strong, and the perverted be restored.” 

‘These views, I am well aware, will not satisfy the worshippers of 
the letter of Scripture and creeds of human invention ; but I com- 
mend them to the candid consideration of those who, like myself, 
are endeavouring to reconcile the teaching of God's voice within us 
with the written revelation.—I am, Sir, your constant reader, 

London, March 22, 1864. W. J. 





Sir,—Is not some light thrown on the meaning of the word 
ailwvwog in the phrase “ eternal life” by the term which St. Paul 
once at least uses as its equivalent? In 1 Timothy, vi. 20, the 
rich are charged to “ lay up in store for themselves a good founda- 
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tion, that they may lay hold of eternal life.” The manuscripts 
vary, some reading rij¢ alwviov Ew%s, others, which Tischendorf 
follows as of superior authority, rijs dvrws Ewijs,—the “ real” or 
‘+ essential life.” That the same state is denoted by the adjective 
aiwviov and the adverb gyrws noone will deny. St. Paul's use of 
the latter word as the equivalent of the former affords some proof, 
I think, that to his mind at least the “eternal life” bore no 
necessary relation totime, that it meant that which is “ life indeed,” 
essential being, and not simply endless existence or being in per- 
petuity. If Mr. Maurice's explanation provokes Mr. Lyttelton, 
St. Paul’s usage, which fully sanctions and even requires it, must, 
I imagine, come in for a share of your correspondents displeasure. 
I do not suppose that he or any one else will prefer the text from 
which the authorized version was made to Tischendorf’s recension. 
But even in this case the fact that the copyists substituted r7¢ 
bvrws Ewes for rig alwviou Ewiis will prove that to them the two 
phrases had an identical meaning, and that as Gyrws stands quite 
clear of time and its relations, so in this connection may and does 
alwviog also.—Your obedient servant, Frank H. Hit. 
Belfast, March 22, 1864. 





SUGAR DUTIES. 

To THE Epiror oF THE “ Srecraror.” 
Srr,—Mr. Martineau, who I believe to be a sugar refiner, and 
therefore not quite disinterested on the question of the duties, 
has had the privilege of a short space in your last Saturday’s 
paper for the expression of his opinions. May I request a similar 
favour for mine, those of aconsumer and consumer's representative 
only ? 

The duty cannot be repealed; the present duties will hardly be 
adhered to. I hope they will not be merely modified; I hope a 
uniform duty may be adopted. 

Mr. Martineau asserts that the duty now varies with the 
quality. The Committee of the House of Commons in their second 
resolution state, ‘‘ That it is not possible to charge sugars with 
duties varying exactly with the quality or value.” How is the 
attempt made “aimed at?” To quote a recent opinion. Mr. 
Fryer, a refiner, in his evidence admits that he has bought sugar— 
it must have been coloured dark to come inat 13s. 10d. duty— 
containing 95 per cent of crystallizable saccharine matter. Mr. 
Fryer further admitted that he had purchased sugar which had 
paid duty at 12s. 8d. both at 27s. and 34s. 6d., such duty in one 
case being at the rate of 88 per cent., and in the other 58 per cent. 

Mr. Martineau admits that sugar containing 50 per cent. of 
saccharine matter only—it might be less even—must pay 12s. 8d. 
duty equally with one containing 90 per cent. ; nay, if it contain 
95 per cent. and be dark in colour it cannot be charged more than 
13s. 10d. ; while, if white and containing only 5 per cent. more, it 
is charged 4s. 6d. per cwt. extra. Mr. Martineau says, “The 
revenue officer does not assess sugar by colour alone ; he looks also 
to saccharine power, moisture, and condition—in fact, quality.” 
Now as to the fact. On the worst, wet, dark, dirty sugars, he 
cannot charge less than 12s. 8d.; if drier, better in saccharine 
quality, but still dark, he cannot charge more than 12s. 8d. 
Further, as to the fact of charging by quality, let me quote 
an independent witness. In reply to a question (172) before 
the Committee Sir Thomas Freemantle, of the customs, says, 
‘The judgment of the officers is now entirely by grain and 
colour”—not a word about saccharine. He further states, in 
reply to Question 6,547, “‘ That the present scale was adopted 
for the purpose of introducing into this market a lower class 
of sugar than could otherwise have come if this principle had 
not been adopted :” (Question 178) “ That it has a tendency to 
act as a protection for the production of low-class West India 
sugars, and that if it is a question of protection the consumers 
suffer ;” (5,650) “The West India proprietors claim the protection ;” 
(5,690) “* They cannot stand the competition of Cuba and slave- 
producing countries.” 

I maintain, then, that the officers do decide entirely by grain and 
colour, apart from saccharine matter. In proof that clean light- 
coloured sugars, however poor they may be in saccharine matter, 
cannot be admitted at a profit, on account of the higher duties, 
let me quote the evidence of a London refiner and staunch advocate 
ofthe present system of duties. Mr. Fairrie, in answer to Question 
4,364, said “That if the 16s. duty was removed the fine sugars 
of the East Indies and the Mauritius, and the much more preferable 
white Havannah sugars, would come in and supersede the sugars of 
the refiners, because they are white and can be sent in any 
quantity ; (4,365) ‘“ That such sugars are generally as cheap as 
any other sugars, but are not used on account of the high duty.” 


strong in saccharine. The Mauritius, East Indian, anq 
Havannah are light-coloured, and they are barred becange the 
so, and not for their saccharine qualities. ‘Those which do come 
not the best—are selected for their durker colour, to PASS the 
12s. 8d. and 13s, 10d. duties; 4-5ths of which two classes of 
pass through the refiner’s hands, because they are dirty in colow 
and unfit for consumption. 

Mr. Martineau states the main argument against a Uniform, 
duty to be, that it is unfair the importer or consumer should pa 
the same duty on fine white sugars with 100 per cent. saechap 
and on low sugar or sugar and treacle, it may be, with Only 30 
50 per cent. Isubmit the present duties do not afford any approach 
to ad valorem ; 95 per cent. of the imports are in sugars payi 
12s. 8d. or 13s. 10d., an average of about 13s. 2d. The importa of 
refined sugars are only 3 per cent. 13s. 2d. may be reckoned ag g 
uniform duty for 95 per cent. of imports charged practically op qj 
values not white. The present duties are certainly oppressive to q 
low sugars, as charging the same rate on 50 per cent. or 95 per cent 
of saccharine, the main value of the sugar. ‘They are oppressive jp 
the consumer by barring most effectually the import of the peti 
sugars, which the refiners through Mr. Fairrie admit might be ha 
in any quantity if the duties were lowered. A fixed duty wou 
bring them to the consumers. The importers of low sugar ap 
unevenly, unfairly taxed, without the benefit of being by improyy. 
ment able to introduce clean sugars, owing to an excessive duty 
purity and colour. The duties benefit only the refiners and thow 
who grow for them, and are protective to them, and really for 





their benefit chiefly. A uniform duty not higher than 12s, 94 
would not injure the low sugar maker, he would not pay more thay 
now. If he improved— cleaned his sugar at home, he would ls 
benefited by every step in improvement he made, and would the 
supply the consumer independently of the refiner. The refine 
seeks to prevent this very naturally, by trying to keep up a duty 
prohibiting practically the import of what he produces in his may. 
factory. I seek to open the trade, not to force the poor man t 
have his sugar practically only through the refiner. 

Mr. Martineau asserts that the present system admits on on 
basis sugar of every quality from every country, this, too, in the 
face of the facts stated by Mr. Fairrie, that Havannah sugay 
would come in and supersede the refiners’, and that they are a 
cheap as other sugars—that, in fact, they do not come because they 
are taxed too highly, and thus the consumer is taxed to protect th: 
refiner. 

We are asked to adhere to our present system, or an extension 
of it, on a similar unsound basis, because our consumption has in- 
creased rapidly—hardly so, judging by the past. We are told 
36lbs. per head is a large supply. We consumed 34lbs. per head in 
1854, when the duties were lower and sugar cheaper—We are not 
told how miserable a consumption is enjoyed by ten millions of 
our population, nor how small a one by the second ten millions, 
nor how large a one by the better classes. ‘The consumption of 
the lower ten millions might easily be doubled and still be small 
How is it to be done? I think by a uniform duty to commence 
with. When we have a low duty it will most certainly be 
uniform. 

I have no interest in sugar beyond what I have stated. I wish 
to protect the consumer and aid the revenue at the same time. As 
a member of the Select Committee in 1861, I came to the conelt- 
sion that a change from the variable to a uniform duty would be 
desirable, and moved a resolution to that effect. Further con- 
sideration has tended to confirm my opinion.—I remain, Sir, yours 
faithfully, EpMonp Porter. 
London, 21st March, 1864. 





CARLYLE, MAZZINI, AND MR. STANSFELD. 
To THE Eprror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” 

Sir,—About twenty years ago the following letter appeared in the 
Times. It shows what opinion was then entertained by its 
distinguished writer of the character of Signor Mazzini. Mt. 
Carlyle is less likely than most men to be anybody's dupe. His 
preferences are for strong governments, Rhadamanthine despotists 
&c., not for ‘* Italian democracies ” or Red Republicanisms. His 
judgment is not, then, biassed by the influence of a common 
political faith. However reprehensible Mr. Stansfeld’s official 
indiscretion, can we be surprised at his admiring friendship for the 
patriotic exile—who, if he did not originate, at least developed and 
propagated, the conception of Italian nationality which Napoleoa 
If. has helped to realize—when the sarcastic, sceptical, anti- 
republican biographer of Frederick the Great could thus record hus 





The low-class West Indian sugars are dark, may be, and are made, 


impressions of their common acquaintance ? 
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—_—_—— 
“To rue Eprror or THe ‘Tres.’ 


“Sya,—In your observations in Wednesday's Times on the late disgraceful 
sisir of M. Mazzini’s letters and the Secretary of State, you mention 
that M. Mazzini is entirely unknown to you, entirely indifferent to you, 
and add very justly, that if he were the most contemptible of mankind 
it would not affect your argument on the subject. It may tend to 
throw further light on this matter if I now certify to you, which I, in 
somo sort, feel called upon to do, that M. Mazzini is not unknown to 
various competent persons in this country, and that he is very far 
indeed from being contemptible, none farther, or very few of living men. 
[have had the honour to know M, Mazzini for a series of years, and 
whatever I may think of his practical insight and skill in worldly 
affairs, I can with great freedom testify to all men that he, if I have 
ever seen one such, is a man of genius and virtue, a man of sterling 
veracity, humanity, and nobleness of mind, one of those rare men, 
numerable fortunately but as units in this world, who are worthy 
to be called martyr-souls, who, in silence, piously in their daily lifo 
understand and practise what is meant by that. Of Italian democracies 
and young Italy's sorrows, of extraneous Austrian emperors in Milan, 
or poor old chimerical Popes in Bologna, I know nothing, and desire to 
know nothing; but this other thing I do know, and can here declare 
publicly to be a fact, which fact all of us that have occasion to comment 
on M. Mazzini and his affairs may do well to take along with us, as a thing 
leading towards new clearness, and not towards new additional darkness, 
regarding him and them. 

“ Whether the extraneous Austrian Emperor and miserable old chi- 
mera of a Pope shall maintain themselves in Italy, or be obliged to de- 
camp from Italy, is not a question in the least vital to Englishmen. But 
itisa question vital to us that sealed letters in an English post-office be, 
as we all fancied they were, respected as things sacred; that opening 
of men’s letters, a practice near of kin to picking men’s pockets, and 
to other still viler and far fataler forms of scoundrelism, be not resorted 
to in England, except in cases of the very last extremity. When somo 
new Gunpowder Plot may be in tho wind, some double-dyed high trea- 
son, or imminent naticnal wreck not avoidable otherwise, then let us 
open letters: not till then. To all Austrian Kaisars and such like, in 
their time of trouble, let us answer, as our fathers from of old have 
answered:—Not by such means is help here for you. Such means 
allied to picking of pockets and viler forms of scoundrelism are not 
petmitted in this country for your behoof. The Right Honourable Secre- 
tary does himself detest such, and oven is afraid to employ them. He 
dare not: it would be dangerous forhim! All British men thai might 
chance to come in view of such a transaction would incline to spurn it, 
and trample on it, and indignantly ask him what he meant by it.—I 
am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

“ Chelsea, June. Tuomas CARLYLE.” 
Such was Mr. Carlyle’s emphatic testimony to the character of 
Signor Mazzini, on or about 1844, apparently a year or two before 
Mr. Stansfeld’s introduction to this gentleman. Pray make what 
use you think fit of this communication. 1 enclose my card.— 
Yours obediently, W. M. W. C. 

Bath, March 21. 








AMONG THE SAND-HILLS. 


From the ocean half a rood; ‘ 
To the sand-hills long and low 
Ever and anon [ go, 

Hide from me the gleaming flood, 
Only listen to his flow. 


To those billowy curls of sand 
Little of delight is lent,— 
As it were a yellow tent 

Here and there by some wild hand 
Pitched, and overgrown with bent; 


Some few bnds, like golden beads, 
Cut in stars on leaves that shine 
Greenly, and a fragrance fine 

Of the ocean’s delicate weeds, 

Of his foam’d and silver wine. 


But the place is music-haunted, 
Let there blow what wind soever ; 
Now as by a stately river 

A monotonous requiem’s chanted, 
Now you hear great pine woods shiver. 


Frequent when the tides are low, 
Creep for hours, sweet sleepy hums, 
But when in the spring-tide comes, 

Then the silver trumpets blow, 

And the waters beat like drums ; 


And the Atlantic’s roll full often, 
Mufiled by the sand-hills round, 
Seems a mighty city’s sound, 

Which the night-time serves to soften, 

By the waker's pillow drown’'d ; 





Seems a salvo—state, or battle’s— 
Through the purple mountain gaps, 
Aleard by peasants ; or, perhaps, 

Seems a wheel that rolls or rattles ; 
Seems an eagle wing that flaps ; 

Seems a clap of thunder, caught 
By the mountain pines, and tuned 
To a marvellous gentle sound, 

Wailings, where despair is not, 
Quieting the heart's deep wound. 

Still, what winds there blow soever, 
Wet or shine, by sun or star, 
When white horses plunge afar, 

When the pallid froth lines shiver, 
When the waters quiet are, 

On the sand-hills when waves boom, 
Or with ripples scarce at all 
Tumble, nor so much as crawl, 

Ever do we know of whom 
Cometh up the rise and fall. 

Need is none to see the ships, 

None to mark the mid-sea jet, 
Softening into violet, 

While those old pre-Adamite lips 
To the heaps beyond are set. 

Ah! we see not the great foam 
That beyond us strangely rolls, 
Whose white wingéd ships are souls, 

Sailing from the port called Home, 
When the signal bell, Death, tolls. 

Ah! we see no silver shimmer, 

And we catch no hue divine, 
Of the purpling hyaline, 

From the Seacinn and the glimmer, 
Life’s sands bound us with their line 

But by sounds unearthly driven 
Through life’s sand-hills, we may be 
Sure that a diviner sea 

Floweth to our hearts from heaven, 
Ebbeth to eternity. 

Boulogne. W. A. 


BOOKS. 


THE ROMAN AND THE TEUTON.* 

Mr. Kryeostry's function as a historian, for he is a historian even 
when writing most like a novolist, is a somewhat peculiar one. 
Ife never teaches history. He has not in these lectures, so far 
as we can trace, added one original fact to our knowledge, or 
framed one theory at once new and striking, or discovered one 
document increasing considerably the means within our reach of 
ascertaining the actual facts. Still less does he teach us any- 
thing of the deeper philosophy of history, explain those ultimate 
causes of events which now tempt men very cogently and very 
dangerously away from the events themselves. He is very strong, 
for instance, almost as strong as Sir Archibald Alison, on the idea 
of the moral retribution to be perceived running through almost 
all histories, but he makes no attempt to solve the problem why, 
when the fathers have sinned and enjoyed themselves all their 
lives, and their descendants are thereby miserable, the suffering 
of the one generation for the vice of the other should be a proof of 
justice. That it is so we know, for is not gout visibly hereditary? 
but the why,—surely it is our duty either to solve that question 
or, in fair contempt for the “philosophy of history,” pronounce 
it to be insoluble. To accept the mere fact as a philosophical 
exposition of itself is only to postpone thought. Js, then, the 
race an individual, as Dr. Temple says, or must every individual 
answer for himself and himself only, and the sins of the fore- 
fathers be accepted as extenuating circumstances wherewith to 
account for the lives of their descendants? Mr. Kingsley does 
not tell us even the causes of the physical phenomena visible 
in the invasions of the Empire, though he sometimes hints at 
them. The inexplicable fact that the barbarians were almost 
always as numerous after a defeat as before it is never accounted 
for, though the lecturer hints, and might have proved, that the 
defeats were sometimes paper victories, sometimes ordinary 
lies. Nor is he a judge, as Hallam was, weighing the indi- 
vidual, or the race, or the series of actions all in a passion- 
less scale, and pronouncing a sentence in which there is no 
fear, and no affection, and no prejudice. Fear there certainly 
is not in Mr. Kingsley, but there is much of affection and more 
of prejudice, an affection which shows itself often in the sort of 
excuses a mother makes for a bad son, and a prejudice of which 
London; Macmillan. 








* The Roman and the Teuton. By the Rev. C. Kingsley. 
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he is sometimes conscious, and with a subtle knowledge of 
his own deficiencies, springing not from acuteness so much as 
He is 
obliged, for example, to admit the bloodthirstiness of the 
‘Teutons, their real delight in slaying, and he apologizes for it 
thus :—* Besides, we have no right to blame those old Teutons, 
while we are killing every year more of Her Majesty's subjects | pen. 
by preventible disease than ever they killed in their bloodiest 
Let us think of that, and mend that, ere we blame the 
old German heroes.” Passing over the newspaper style of this 
remark, a style born of a morbid self-consciousness, we may ask 
Is motive nothing in 
The Teutons meant killing—rather, we suspect, as | 
the only means of realizing their power to themselves than from | pewitch more. 
mere cruelty— but do modern Englishmen mean the destruction | and more steal in, boys and maidens, and tempt their comrades over the 


Mr. Kingsley | 


from courage, accepts, and refuses to pass a verdict. 


battle. 


whether the cases are indeed analogous. 
crime ? 


which follows their contempt for sanitary laws? 
knows quite 
selves that the obstacle to reform in 


put away. 


preference to them. 


selves in Salvian’s place. 


Forget all that awhile.” 


likely to discover ! 


Yet there is merit, and merit of a very considerable kind, 
merit such as might make Mr. Kingsley, if only he would 
simple where everything 
He never for- 
it is, must always be, 
above and before all, a story of human beings; that life from 
age to age is carried on by men, not by laws or systems, or 
nations or dynasties; and that to comprehend men in any but 
He does 
sympathize, not indeed with men, but with those sections of 


not imagine that everything is 
is really complex, a considerable historian. 
gets that history, whatever else 


the faintest degree we must sympathize with them. 


men whom for the moment he is depicting, and consequently 
makes his readers sympathize too. He can make them feel 
how and in what degree the barbarians who ate up Rome dif- 
fered from, yet resembled, ourselves, bring before us the men as 
they are, reduce what usually are mere phrases into visible 
pictures. His constant idea, repeated all through his lectures, 
is that the races who conquered Rome, Marcomanni and Allo- 
manni, Goths and Lombards, and Saxons and Franks, were the 
boys of the human race, boys exulting in their strength, and 
longing for the pleasures of manhood, “ fond of gambling, brute 
excitement, childish amusements in the intervals of enormous 
exertion; quarrelsome among themselves, as boys are, and with 
a spirit of wild independence which seems to be strength; but 
which, till it be disciplined into loyal obedience and self-sacri- 
fice, is mere weakness; and beneath all a deep practical shrewd- 
ness, an indomitable perseverance, when once roused by need "— 
this idea conveys in itself a world of teaching. And this teaches 
us less than the extraordinary fable in which, in utter contempt of 
the “dignity of history,” he tries to describe the Roman Empire 
as it appeared to a barbarian, tries, and with success, though we 
must injure it by transplantation. . 

“Fancy to yourself a great Troll-garden, such as our forefathers 
dreamed of often fifteen hundred years ago ;—a fairy palace, with a fairy 
garden; and all around the primeval wood. Inside the Trolls dwell, 
cunning and wicked, watching their fairy treasures, working at their 
magic forges, making and making always things rare and strange; and 
outside the forest is full of children; such children as the world had 
never seen before, but children still: children in frankness and purity, 


well they do not, knows better than our-/ tho ‘Trolls have bought them, soul as well as body, and taught them ty 
this direction is the 
unconsciousness of the masses, that if those who are con- 
scious of the murders committed by cesspools had but the 
po.ver, they would cleanse those cesspools with the strong hand. 
So far, indeed, is Mr. Kingsley from the judicial calm that he 
cannot for one moment assume it, cannot dissociate himself from 
the little circumstances and incidents of the daily life around him, 
but writes always as if there floated through his mind the sub- 
stance of « party “leader ” which he was trying, though vainly, tu 
We could quote dozens of proofs of this tendency, 
but there is one so curious, that though it may seem to bear less 
directly on the point than many others, we must quote it in 
He is trying to repeat to the students 
the opinions of Salvian, to tell them how and why Salvian the 
* gentleman of Gaul” thought that the secret of the barbarians’ 
victory was their virtue, to describe the horror which was pouring 
itself out upon the land, and he commences thus :—‘ Put your- 
Forget for a few minutes that you 
are Englishmen, the freest and bravest nation upon earth, strong 
in all that gives real strength, and with a volunteer army which 
is now formidable by numbers and courage—which, did the 
terrible call come, might be increased ten times in as many months. 
Realize the condition of mind to which 
the sentence which we have italicized seemed relevant, seemed 
anything but the lowest clap-trap, and judge from that of the 
amount of judicial fairness the student of these lectures is 


and affectionateness, and tenderness of conscience, and devout a 
the unseen; and children, too, in fancy, and silliness, and ; we of 
and caprice, and jealousy, and quarrelsomeness, and love of exci 
and adventure, and the mere sport of overflowing animal health, 7 
play unharmed among the forest beasts, and conquer them in their bey 
but the forest is too dull and too poor for them; and they Bay: 
to the walls of the Troll-garden, and wonder what is inside, One 
conceive easily for oneself what from that moment would begin 
Some of the more adventurous clamber in. Some, too, the Trolls 
steal and carry off into their palace. Most never return: but here 
there one escapes out again, and tells how the Trolls killed all his 
rades: but tells, too, of the wonders he has seen inside, of outa 
swiftness, and swords of sharpness, and caps of darkness; of charmed 
harps, charmed jewels, and, above all, of the charmed wine: ang 

all, the Trolls were very kind to him—see what fine clothes they hayg 
given him—and he struts about awhile among his companions. and 
then returns, and notalone, The Trolls have bewitched him as they Will 
So the fame of the Troll-garden spreads; and more 





wall, and tell of the jewels, and the dresses, and the wine, the joyous 
| maddening wine, which equals men with gods; and forget to tell hoy 


be vain, and lustful, and slavish; and tempted them, too often, to sing 
which have noname. But their better nature flashes out at time, 
They will not be the slavesand brutes in human form, which the evi] 
Trolls would have them; and they rebel, and escape, and tell of the 
horrors of that fair foul place. And then arises a noble indignati 
and war between the Trolls and the forest children. But stil] the 
Trolls can tempt and bribe the greedier or the more vain; and still thy 
wonders inside haunt their minds; till it becomes a fixed idea am 
them all to conquer the garden for themselves, and bedizen themselves 
in the fine clothes, and drink their fill of the wine. Again and again 
they break in: but the Trolls drive them out, rebuild their walls, k 
off those outside by those whom they hold enslaved within ; till the 
boys grow to be youths, and the youths men, and still the Troll-garden 
is not conquered, and still it shall be. And the Trolls have grown 
old and weak, and their wails are crumbling away. Perhaps they may 
succeed this time—perhaps next. And at last they do succeed—the 
fairy walls are breached, the fairy palace stormed—and the Trolls arg 
crouching at their feet, and now all will be theirs, gold, jewels, dresses, 
arms, all that the Troll possesses—except his cunning.” 

That fable is worth the whole of these lectures, if only you 
will read it with something more than the eyes; but we could 
pick out paragraph after paragraph in which mere names are 
transmuted into living men, in whom it is possible to believe, and 
whom we can even comprehend. ‘They are just the descriptions 
which, though they do not teach students how to read history, 
do wake in their minds the passionate desire to read it, and 
so fulfil, perhaps a higher and certainly a more useful function 
than the lectures which, while they inform, make the young 
hate the information. 

It is only, however, when he sympathizes that Mr. Kingsley 
thus wakes the imagination. Like most other writers on the 
subject, he cannot sympathize with the unsuccessful, has not 
sufficient of pity for the Romans even to try to make his audience 
understand why the civilized race fell down before the barbarian, 
but repeats, for the thousandth time, that old story of vice having 
eaten up the imperial race. Had Christianity then intensi- 
fied vice that these men were so much worse than the parasites 
of Tiberius, who, if the barbarians had menaced their voluptuous- 
ness, would unquestionably have given them to the crows? 
Chastity is a great virtue, and so is thrift; but, after all, one 
knows what the Athenians were at their best time and Orientals 
are always, and the patriciat—the government of earth by a few 
score families—lasted more than twelve hundred years. Is not the 
truth rather that which Sir F. Palgrave, among others, discerned 
and tried to point out, that the Roman Empire never perished 
at all by violence, that the ruling class, never large, even if 
all the free citizens be included, had slowly died away as aristo- 
cracies do, particularly vicious aristocracies, that to the rest of 
the population a change in the ruling class was not a matter 
worth resisting actively, and that the wave rolled like the 
wave of Ottoman dominion over, not through, the Christian 
masses? It is true that the conquerors attracted over in five 
hundred years great numbers, who possessing that spawning 
force which is the unexplained mystery of history—and which 
does not depend in any degree on chastity, or why is it 80 
visible among negro slaves ?—became by degrees chief possessors 
of the soil, drilling subject serfs till they caught their masters 
language, and ways, and character. But one cardinal fact of the 
middle ages is the smallness of tho free population of Europe, & 
smallness which left the richest countries at the mercy of the w- 
finitesimal bands who could be transported in the Northmen’s wat 
vessels, vessels say of sixty tons. It is not our purpose, however, 
to discuss history, but Mr. Kingsley’s style of teaching it, and 
we would ask him frankly what, when out of the rostrum, he 
makes of this style of description ?— 

“Least of all can I sketch Justinian the Great, the half-Teuton peasant, 
whom his uncle Justin sent for out of the Dardanian hills, to make him 





a demigod upon earth, Men whispered in after years that he was born 
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demon, a demon himself, passing whole days without food, wander- 
de and down his palace corridors all night, resolving dark things, 
oe aring all day with Herculean force to carry them out. No 
_ he was thought to be a demon, wedded to a demon-wife. The 
ste is unfathomable, inexplicable ;—marrying deliberately the wickedest 

all women, plainly not for mere beauty’s sake, but possibly because 
d w in her a congenial intellect ;—faithful and loving to her and she 
— amid all the crimes of their following years ;-—pious with ex- 
ol devotion and orthodoxy, and yet with a piety utterly divorced 

m, unconscious of, the commonest morality ;—discerning and using 
- yeatest men, Belisarius and Narses, for example, and throwing 
ay again, surely not in weak caprice, whenever they served 
him too well ;—conquering Persians, Vandals, Goths; all but re- 

uering, in fact, the carcase Roman Empire ;—and then trying (with 
SS discernment of the value of Roman law) to put a galvanic life 
into the carcase by codifying that law.” 

Louis XI. is, he thinks, his only example, and he cannot un- 
derstand Louis XI. Can he understand, then, Leopold of Austria, 
who gave Tuscany her laws, and governed Austria as it never 
was governed before or since, and died of debauchery in the 
midst of strenuous efforts for the right? Because, if he will read 
the most ordinarily truthful account of that person he will find 

was quite an intelligible human being, and he will, more 
that he was q marge J : 4 
over, understand Justinian. Or if Leopold is too far off, suppose 
he remembers the real character of Lord Somers, and imagines 


him on a throne. 








CLARA VAUGHAN.* 

Tus is an extravagant sensation novel, but still one far from 
destitute of ability. It gives us the impression of an author 
whose talent and whose culture—he has clearly much of both— 
intermit like a beating pulse, leaving intervals in which both 
fail, and yet successive marked points at which both impress the 
reader. ‘he only equal and well-sustained part of the story is 
the account of the Devonshire farmer and his family, which, even 
if, here and there, there be an abru)t failure of nature in the effort 
to make too great an impression, is, on the whole, exceedingly 
good, lively, and interesting. The heroics of the story are pitched 
in a key which quite deafens the ear,—the heroing herself being 
one of the most improbable young persons yet inveuted by the 
sensation school, and, her possibility granted, one of the least 
agreeable. The author has advisedly given her that intermittent 
fever of nature which seems best to suit his style of delineation ; 
but as there are many passages, of course, in which he does 
not speak in her name, but in that of others of his characters, 
it is evident that the jerkiness of his style is not merely 
dramatic. The artistic excuse fur the periodic shriek which 
seems to characterize the book would be, of course, that it 
is the autobiography of a young lady whose brain has been so 
prematurely developed that at seven years of age she was subject 
to fits, from which her parents had feared that the undermining 
of her reason miglit be the result, though they were assured by 
the highest medical advice that she would grow out of all risk 
from them before the age of fifteen or sixteen, if kept free from 
undue excitement. At the age of ten the violent and extraordinary 
crime which deprived her of her father stirs up all the latent 
frenzy of her temper, and though not subduing her reason, is 
meant, we suppose, slightly to cloud and overshadow it, especially 
at recurring crises. This is clearly the novelist’s ‘* motive” for 
the gratuitous and usually imbecile violence of his heroine, which 
is evidently intended to diminish as it goes on, and to be excited 
to its last insane burst by a stimulant injudiciously administered 
to her, when exhaustel, in a cup of tea. But though the 
author has thus prepared himself with a reason for the 
spasm of the book, purporting, as it does, to be written by 
this violent though gradually subsiding young lady,—we think 
we may take for granted that the intemperate air which pervades 
it is not merely assumed for dramatic purposes, since besides 
showing the same jerky vehemence of metaphor in parts which do 
not affect to be written by Clara Vaughan, there is the same in- 
artificial sensationalism about the plot. So far as a young lady 
who is subject to spasms of overmastering passion makes her 








own destiny, we may suppose that that destiny will be a little 
spasmodic. But it is exceptionally unfortunate that this clipper 
craft, which carries, like the ship of Ulysses, its own freight of 
White squalls tied up inits own bags, meetsalso with nasty weather 
and“ lumpy ” water, due not to any careless release of the impris- 
oned passions, but to the mere violent caprices of fortune. And this 
18 exactly the destiny prescribed to Clara Vaughan. This moral 
convulsionnaire has a doubly convulsive fate prepared for her,—in 
part due to her own convulsions, in part to the convulsions of 
others. A Corsican family, and that very undesirable import 
from Corsica—the institution of the vendetta, surround her on 
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every side. Moreover, the London police-agents whom she is so 
unfortunate as to meet with seem to take a delight in getting 
her into perfectly useless and absolutely resultless midnight excite- 
ment, in a manner very discreditable to the shrewdness of that 
force. Finally, though a young woman of strong natural abilities, 
as we are told, she yet does, not from excitement but apparently 
from deep consideration, things so wonderfully silly, as this for 
instance—to take infinite trouble to get an exceedingly strong 
Devonshire farmer, because he is strong in his muscles, to protect 
her uncle against an assassin who carries both poniard and pistols, 
when the weakest person armed with pistols would certainly have 
answered the purpose vastly better. Altogether, the heroine, 
Clara Vaughan, and her revenge are a tissue of absurdities, of 
which it is not the least that she, a highly edacated and refined, 
if impassioned, young lady, should say that the imputations on 
her father’s memory had proved “ liar’s spittle ;’—or even should 
inquire anxiously of her housekeeper when approaching her lover's 
residence as fullows :—‘‘ No smuts upon my nose, Mrs. Fletcher, 
Thope? I never feel sure in London ;’’ or that she should make 
the following rather obscure reflections on Saint's Days and 
Lent (?) on occasion of the anniversary of her father’s death :— 
“It was the 30th December, 1850, and though 1 crouch not to the 
mumming of prigs scolloped out to the throat, who block out with 
a patchwork screen the simple hearth of religion, and kneel at an 
ashbin to warm themselves; though I don’t care a herring for small 
anniversaries dotted allover the calendar, and made by some Murphy 
of old; yet I reverence deeply the true feasts of Church and Chapel, 
the refreshings of faith and charity, whereupon we forgive and are 
sorry for those who work hard to mar them.” These being 
specimens of her calmer reflections, it is difficult to understand 
how she was so unusually popular and beloved as she is repre- 
sented. We might, perhaps, put up with a young woman who, in 
a spasmodic fit of excitement brought on by injudiciously admi- 
nistered brandy, proposed to herself, with regard to her father’s 
murderer, to “seize the incarnate devil, trample his spine, and 
make his tongue sputter in dust,” though it strikes us as rather a 
Billingsgate species of fury for a young lady, even though there 
were brandy in her head. But a young woman who denounces 
High-Church scrapulosities in such very vivlent fashion at her 
leisure, and connects the irreproachable memory of her father, 
even in a moment of thankfulness, with phrases so very vulgar 
as we have quoted, could scarcely, we submit, be the universal 
idul she is represented to be. 

The same intermittent vehemence and jerky culture, and obser- 
vatious not diffused through the book, but coming in spurts, appear 
to be the radical faults in the minor sketches. For instance, the 
little London lodging-housekeeper, Mrs. Shelfer, fails of being 
amusing, chiefly, we fancy, because the author has quite over- 
done the incoherence of vulgar life. Mrs. Shelfer is doubtless a 
study from life, but the abrupt links of association which often 
mark vulgar persons’ conversation broaden,—in the hands of 
a writer whose own style is too often a series of random shots 
at his meaning,—into yawning chasms of wide disconnection. 
Here is her introduction to the reader :— 

“Mrs. Shelfer came out at once, sharp and quick and short, and 
wonderfully queer. At first she took no notice at all of either of us, 
but began puljing with all her strength at the straps of the heaviest 
boxes, which, by means known to herself alone, she contrived to drag 
through the narrow passage, and down three low steps into the little 
kitchen. Then she hurried back, talking all the time to herself, re- 
opened the door of the fly, jumped in, and felt under both the seats, 
and round the lining. Finding nothing there, she climbed upon the 
driver's box and thoroughly examined both that and the roof. Being 
satisfied now that none of our chattels were left in the vehicle, sho 
shook her little fist at two or three boys, who stood at the corner 
near the mews, and setting both hands to the farmer’s great hamper 
or ‘maun’ (as he called it), she dragged it inside the front door, 
and turned point-blank upon me. ‘Pray, my good friend, how 
many is there?’—‘I’m sure I don’t know, Mrs. Shelfer, your cousin 
knows best.’—‘ Ah, they’re terrible fellows them cabbies, terrible ! '— 
The cabman stood by all the time, beating his hands together.—‘ ’T was 
only last time I went to Barbican, one of ’em come up to me, “ Mrs, 
Shelfer,” says he, “ Mrs. Shelfer !” says I, “‘ pray my good friend, how, 
do you know my name ?”—“ Ho, I knows Charley well enough,” says he 
“and there ain't a better fellow living.”—“ A deal too good for you,” 
says I, “and now pray what's your business with me ?”——“ Why old lady,” 
he says, as impudent as the man with the wooden leg, “you've been 
and left your second best umbrella under the seat of the Botany Bay 
Bus.”—“ Catch me !” says I.—“ It’s Bible truth,” says he, “and my old 
woman’s got it now.” —“ If you never get drunk,” says J, “ till that um- 
brella runs in your shoes, your old woman needn't steal her lights,” 
and with that I ran between the legs of a sheep, hanging up with m 
Tuscan bonnet on trimmed with white—nothing like it, my good friend, 
the same as I’ve had these two and twenty years,"—' What for, Mrs. 
Shelfer ?’ I asked in great surprise.—‘ Why for the butcher to see me, 
to be sure, Miss. You see he wanted to get me down the mews, and 
murder me with my little wash-leather bag, as I was going to pay the 
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interest on Shelfer’s double-barrel gun. Ah yes!’ with a short sigh, 
‘and there'll be four and ninepence again next Tuesday.’” 


Now we have no hesitation in saying that this is not any 
lodging-house woman’s talk, though it may be copied from it. 


The stitches are all dropped, as it were, and though people of this | to,¢4 throughout her pages; but their chief attract; 


class often connect their ideas together by very odd stitches, you 
see clearly enough what they are. How differently Dickens 
manages Mrs. Gamp’s sliding-scale of associations ; for instance, 
when she first offers buttered toast to her superiors, and then 
gently passes into a train of reflections, proving that she has 
really cut it for herself, ‘ P’raps somebody would like to try a new- 
laid egg or two not biled too hard. Likeways a few rounds 0’ 
buttered toast first cuttin’ off the crust in consequence of tender 
teeth and not too many of ’em; which Gamp being in liquor, 
struck out four, two single and two double as was took by Mrs. 
Harris for a keepsake and is carried in her pocket at this present 
hour, along with two cramp bones, a bit o’ ginger and a grater 
like a blessed infant’s shoe in tin with a little heel to put the 
nutmeg in: as many times I’ve seen and said and used for caudle 
when required within the month,”"—this is lucidity itself com- 
pared with Mrs. Shelfer, who is always going to be amusing, but 
is not, because even if the woof of special eccentricity is perfect, 
the warp of common-place human nature at the bottom has been 
somehow omitted. 
Yet the novel has plenty of shrewd remark in it, some scattered 
gleams of poetical feeling, and not alittle real humour. ‘The 
Devonshire sketches are much the best. What can be more 
telling and humorous than the following, on Farmer Huxtable’s 
two babies in attendance on Miss Clara Vaughan’'s class :—‘‘ My 
class consisted of ten, or rather was eight strong, the two 
weanies (big baby and little baby), only attending for the sake of 
example, and because they would have roared if parted from the 
other children. So those two were allowed to spraddle on the 
floor, where sometimes they made little rollers of themselves with 
much indecorum, and between whiles sat gravely sucking their 
fat red fingers, and then pointed them in a glistening state at me 
or my audience, and giggled with a large contempt.” And many 
of Sally Huxtable’s letters, or rather “ papper-scrawls,” to Miss 
Clara Vaughan are perfect models of the Devonshire vernacular 
humour. We can only permit ourselves one specimen from 
the letter in whicli Sally announces that her father is going to 
town to wrestle with the champion of England for the honour of 
Devonshire, and for the £400 which he will earn for his family if 
he can win the match :— 
** And please, Miss, when we brings home the money, I be to go to 
Miss Bowden’s, in Boutport Street, and our Jack to be put to a day- 
school not more than six miles away, and then I hope he know himself’ 
and look higher than that minx of a Tabby Badcock. What do you 
think, Miss Clara, you would never believe it I know, but only a week 
ago last Tuesday I come sudden round the corner, and catched her a 
kissing of our Jack in the shed there by the shoot. And after all you 
taught her, Miss! Jack he ran away, as red as mangawazzle, but that 
brazen slut, there she stand with her legs out, as innocent as a picture. 
Never a word I said, but with no more to doI put her head in the calves’ 
stommick as we makes the cheese with, in a bucket handy. It would 
have done you good to see her Miss, she did cry so hard, and she smell 
of it for a week, and it cure our Jack, up to Sunday anyhow. Mother 
«ome out at the noise, but her see that she deserve it, and the runnet 
‘was no account, except for the pigs, because it were gone by. I hope 
she know her manners now and her spear in life with her sheep's eyes, 
and not come trying to catch any of my family. Well, Miss Clara 
please, father want mother to go; but no, say she, ‘ with all they "—she 
ought to have said ‘them’ Miss, now hadn’t she ought?—‘ with all 
they young pigs, and the brown cow expecting every day, and Suke 
no head at all, and all the children and little Clara,’"—she call her 
* Clara’ now, Miss,—‘ why farmer what be thinking of?’ Then father 
rub the nose of him, you know the way he do it, Miss, and he say, 
‘I must have some one. London be such a wicked place.’ Mother 
took up very sharp at that, and say quite peart, ‘Take your daughter, 
farmer Huxtable, if you wants to be kept respectable.’ So I be to go 
Miss, and go I wouldn't without Jack and leave him along of that sly 
eat Tabby, and her got sweet again now; besides I want him to choose 
a knife I promised him, same as he saw to Coom one time, if he 
wouldn’t let Tabby kiss him with seven blades and a corkscrew, and 
I'll give eighteen pence for it, that I will.’” 
It almost seems as though the racy vernacular of Devonshire 
satisfied that morbid hunger of the author’s for strong writing 
which in the other parts of the novel makes the style periodically 
almost rancid. The writer wants that equability of discrimination 
and temperateness of taste which is the first condition, the very 
grain, as it were, of a work of art,—but of the keen shrewd quali- 
ties which, if engrafted on such a groundwork, give life and anima- 
tion to a novel, he isin no want. Measured by the standard of 
sensation novels, his work is in many respects very good,—though 
it lacks the peculiar power for aclosely knitted plot—so good that 
it ought to be worth trying by a much higher standard, which 
it is not. 


———_—_ 

CONSTANTINOPLE DURING THE CRIMEAN WARs 
Cuarmine is the word that best characterizes this record of 
Hornby's Turkish experiences. There is much informatj 
about the Crimean war and Turkish affairs in general 

Seat. 

ye On is 
the exquisite gracefulness both of thought and style 
pervades the whole. If this is the result of art, the art hag 
least been most skilfully concealed, for the letters to friends in 
England, of which the book consists, have every appearance of 
having flowed off spontaneously from the pen of a most 
writer. In an advertisement prefixed to the work the publisher 
informs us that it is a re-cast with considerable additions of “hh 
and Around Stamboul,” a work which appeared a few years gj 
of which a very few copies were printed, and those immediate} 
disposed of. Our best thanks are due to Lady Hornby for giyj 
the world the benefit of these letters. They are far too good to 
be confined to a private circle, were it only as affording, we thi 
a typical instance of the purely feminine mind at its best. Rep 
Lady Hornby is thoroughly a woman, and tells of her troubles 
with servants, and visitors whom she could not understand, ang 
who could not understand her, dwells on her delight in the 
beauty of the Bosphorus, and sends messages to her little daugh. 
ter at home with an ease and abandon that no man—at any rate 
no educated Englishman, could ever come near. Highly eu) 
tured men are shy of obtruding themselves on their 
are afraid of the imputation of sentimentalism, and generally, 
as it were, excuse themselves for describing their travelg 
at all by giving us a multitude of statistics—very valuable, ng 
doubt, but sometimes not a little tedious,—just as the Indiap 
officer whom Mr. Kinglake met in the desert midway between 
Gaza and Cairo, while yielding to the impulse which prompted 
him to address a fellow-creature in that solitude, though he bad 
not been introduced, yet did so apologetically, suggesting that 
Mr. Kinglake would probably be anxious to know the last news 
from India. Men without this culture are, uo doubt, ready enough 
to describe their emotions; but then we do not particularly care 
to know them. Besides this instinctive reticence, from whose 
influence women are much freer, a really clever man has his mind 
generally occupied by such weighty matters as to hinder bis 
appreciation of petty details—the slight touches which render 
pictures of foreign and, above all, of Eastern countries, real and 
life-like. Such a man at Constantinople, for instance, would be 
oppressed with a crowd of historical recollections and political 
problems which would make him more or less insensible to the 
taste in colours displayed by Turkish ladies, or the picturesque 
costumes of Armenian peasants. He might notice these things 
in a vague way, they might give him some pleasure, but he would 
scarcely think it worth while to write of them. But the tre 
woman hardly feels the cui bono at all. ‘The concrete—the living 
present—the small things which come home to her and those she 
loves, are more to her than thin abstractions, which are very far 
off, and with powers of perception and observation generally, we 
think, finer than men’s, she can dwell on what she sees without 
any lurking fear of triviality staying her hand. 
The strange dream-like beauty of the Bosphorus and its shores 
is a constantly recurring theme in Lady Hornby’'s pages. Thus 
she writes :— 
“The Bosphorus is certainly one of those beauties formed to turn all 
the heads in the world. She smiles, and nothing on earth can be more 
radiantly bright and sparkling; she is angry, and dashes along withs 
wild, untameable, yet graceful fury; the hills around grow dark and 
sorrowful, and the tall cypress trees wave their heads in stately sub- 
mission to her stormy humour, Some people think her most beautifal 
then; but others are enchanted with her quiet dreamy moods, when 
she murmurs gently on the shore, and takes delight in picturing fairy 
white palaces, and shady rose and orange gardens, and fragrant branches 
waving in the scented wind; or in the stiller nights, whemshe flashes 
back every touch with a gleam of gold, and sparkles with golden stars 
as she moves along in the pale grey light. You may tire of my attempt 
at description,—you never would of beholding the reality ” (p. 79). 
Again, in describing an excursion to Princes’ Islands :— 
“ Steaming down towards the islands, we had a glorious view of the 
Golden Horn and Scutari. The extraordinary beauty of the scene was 
to me even distressing. In the first place, you never can by any poss 
bility believe it to be real, that you are not dreaming; and, secondly, 
you are half miserable because everybody you like is not with you 
When we came within sight of the mountains, leaving behind us 
Golden Horn, the great wall and towers still guarding the shore, I 
assure you it was quite overpowering. The sea heaved and glittered 
like silver beneath mountains, in some places distant and visionary; 
here higher than the clouds, dazzling with ice and snow; there clothed 
with dark fir trees, and wild heathery tracts” (p. 268). 


There are some very amusing and beautifully written accounts 





* Constantinople during the Crimean War. By Lady Horuby. With Illustrations 
in chromolithography. London: Bentley, 1863, 
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“Valley of Sweet Waters,”"—the Turkish Hyde 
Park. Lady Hornby was much struck with the benaty and gentle | 
of the Turkish women. “ Nothing,” she says, “in point of | 
Jouring and grouping could be more strikingly beautiful than 
clusters of women by the trees and fountains. Imagine 
_— six in a row, their jet black eyes shining through their 
eo yeils, under which you can see the gleam of jewels which 
ilies their hair, often dressed, by the bye, very much 4 la 
Your first impression is that they look just like a bed 
of splendid flowers.” Presently came by the (late) Sultan’s 
arried daughter—married to Aali Ghalib Pasha, the son of 
Redschid Pasha,—in a droll imitation of an English carriage. 
“ We could not see much of the lady (who is said tw be very lovely), 
negroes keeping close to the windows, as they splashed up the mud 
-— their uniforms, besides which her yashmak was thickly folded. 
peti only see plainly her beautiful fan of snow-white feathers, the 
: ring with emeralds. The lady on the opposite seat (there 
three in the carriage) was more thinly veiled, very young, and 
bon tty. I saw her face plainly, and her feridjee being a little off 
her Fonlders, 


of visits to the 


I threw an envious glance on a violet-coloured velvet 
embroidered with gold, and fastened at the throat with a large 
aur oe which ten through the gauzy veil. As to beauty of 
ovore arene and ease of attitude, nothing that I have seen in life or in 
ictures can give the slightest idea of the wonderful grace, the extreme 
i and bird-of-paradise-like uselessness of the Turkish belle. 
Women of rank look like hothouse flowers, and are really cultivated to 
the highest perfection of physical beauty, having no other employment 
but to make their skins as snow-white and their eyebrows as jet-black 
as possible, When young, their skin is literally as white as their veils, 
with the faintest tinge of pink on the cheek, like that in the inside of 
a shell, which blends exquisitely with the tender apple-leaf green and 
soft violet colours of which they are so fond. The reverse of the pic- 
tare is, that after the first bloom of youth is past the skin becomes 
wand sickly looking, and you long to give the yashmak a pull, 
gnd sdmit a fresh breeze to brighten up the fine features ” (p. 59). 


The yashmak of these days, Lady Hornby says, is so trans- 
parent as rather to add to the beauty of the wearer than to 
hide it. 

Pera, the “Frank” quarter of Constantinople, is crowded and 
lively enough; but Stamboul, the stronghold of the true be- 
lievers, except in the narrow street leading up to the bazaars, is 
acity of the dead, “closed lattices, and not a sound to disturb the 
silence of the steep and narrow streets, across which sometimes 
trails a neglected trellised vine.” We must give the following 
adventure which befell Lady Hornby in this abode of quietness in 


her own words :— 

“ After a long ramble one day, Mr. Bell and I sat down on an ancient 
fountain stone in this silent region. Opposite to us on the right was a 
vacant space caused by a fire, over which fig-trees and creeping plants 
grew in uninterrupted wildness and luxuriance. Exactly opposite to the 
poor weary travellers was a dark red and closely latticed wooden house, 
most picturesquely decayed looking. Presently a veiled black slave 
came out, and carefully closing the door, gave a suspicious glance at the 
‘Giaours,’ and shuffled mysteriously out of sight. A little red and white 
kitten had evidently wished to come into the street with her; but when 
it saw us it started back, as if in fear of the ‘infidels.’ All the time we 
sat there we saw one of its little golden eyes peeping at us through a 
holein the ironbound door. We were very tired, so there we sat a long 
time, saying what a curious, silent, drowsy, and picturesque place it 
was, when we saw a little square bit of the trellis-work lattice quietly 
open, and a pair of black eyes looked down on us through the thick 
white folds of a yashmak. We did not speak, and sat just as children 
do, scarcely daring to breathe, when a strange bird hops by which they 
are anxious not to scare away. The black eyes evidently scanned us 
both from head to foot; but presently a turbanned head crossed the 
lattice, and they suddenly disappeared. Mr. Turk now opened the lattice 
& little wider, and seemed so well pleased with his view that Mr. Bell at 
length broke silence by suggesting that it would be ratherawkward, alone 
a8 we were, if he were to come down and insist upon buying me at 
onee, Mr. Bell and I are famous for making each other laugh, 
and there was an end of our gravity at once. The black eyes again 
returned to the lattice, but we could see by the wreaths of white smoke 
that Mylord was close by. It seemed to us that this silent pantomime 
meant, ‘If you look at her, I will look at him;’ for the black eyes now 
fixed themselves on the good-looking and susceptible Mr. Bell in 
the most determined and tender manner; so that out of regard 
for his peace of mind I thought it better to rise from the old stone and 
g° our way, which we did. 

“Both of us, however, being rather flattered by such evident and 
novel admiration, we consulted together as to the expediency of waving 
an adieu,—I to the turban, he to the black eyes and yashmak. But we 
were alone in the very heart of silent Stamboul, and not able to speak a 
word of the language; so I advised Mr. Bell to keep his head on his 
shoulders, and to depart with no other demonstration to the lovely black 
eyes than a sorrowful look. This he agreed to, provided I did the same, 
towhich I consented, after some disputation as to the ‘ difference’ in 
the way of danger.” (pp. 85-6.) 

Sir Edmund Hornby’s position as one of the Commissioners 
for Managing the Turkish Loan necessitating constant com- 











Munication with native officials, Lady Hornby had abun- 
dant facilities for becoming acquainted with the shameless and 
systematic corruption and injustice which characterize the ruling | 


class. A pasha, she says, dreams away life very pleasantly in 
his white marble palace, and shady gardens, and gently gliding | 





caique ; but the road to these luxuries lies through something 
worse than brigandage. Vast fortunes are often accumulated by 
them after holding a provincial government for a very few years by 
extorting whatever by extrataxesand imposts they can wring from 
the unhappy population, by receiving bribes in porversion of jus- 
tice, and by open, lawless depredation; and they hasten home with 
their ill-gotten wealth to build summer palaces and buy Circassian 
slaves. Some of them do, indeed, belong to old and honourable 
families, but the majority have risen from the lowest social 
positions—have, perhaps, been bought in the slave market. It is 
not, she says, what we call education, talent, genius, that com- 
mand success in Turkey; but fanaticism, false witness, calm 
cruelty, and, above all, consummate falsehood and deceit under 
a smiling and bland exterior. The poor are, physically and 
morally, the real aristocracy of the country. They are dignified 
in their bearing as emperors, honest, laborious, and abstemious 
as long as they are poor and oppressed, and have no chance of 
doing harm; but if the temptation comes in their way, what is to 
be expected of men who have been brought up in poverty and 
ignorance, who have never known any one hesitate at any 
conceivable means which might lead to wealth, and see the 
rewards of successful iniquity in the pasha’s marble palace next 
door to their own miserable hovels? There seems, writes our 
author, no honest work for honest men in Turkey but to plant a 
few water-melons, row caiques, and bear heavy burdens. Indeed, 
an English officer told her that those whom the law called bri- 
gands were very respectable people, who had generally been driven 
to the trade by some act of cruelty or oppression on the part of 
their rulers. “‘ English and French delicacy shrinks from saying to 
a Turkish Minister, ‘I know you are cheating.’ Not under- 
standing the delicacy, however, the Turks think either that you 
do not see through their knavery, or are finessing with them after 
their own fashion.” 

On several occasions Lady Hornby succeeded in penetrating 
into the very sanctum sanctorum of the Moslem—the harem, and 
her accounts of her visits are among the most interesting chapters 
of her book. In the first she visited she and the ladies who 
accompanied her were completely captured by the beauty of the 
pasha’s second wife, a present from the Sultan, whom they unani- 
mously christened “ the fair Circassian.” 

“She was very tall; but it is impossible to describe her winning 
beauty or the exquisite grace of her movements. Woe were all three 
instantly charmed with her, and no longer regretted their not under- 
standing English, it was such a pleasure to exclaim every now and then, 
‘Oh you pretty creature!’ ‘Did you ever see such a figure?’ ‘Do look at 
the shape of her head and throat.’ ‘What a lovely mouth! and just 
listen to her voice.’ ‘There's a plait of glossy hair—quite down to her 
feet it must be when unbound !’” 

But to see this pretty creature, who looked charming even while 
smoking, from the indolent, dreamy grace with which she hung 
fondly over her chibouque—whom they pardoned for taking 
delight in the barbarous noise the Turks call ‘‘a concert of music,” 
to see her at dinner “ lick her fingers up to the last joint after 
each dish, to see her lick her favourite tortoise-shell spoon bright 
after successive and never-to-be-believed enormous platefuls of 
sweet pancakes daubed with honey, and tarts too luscious for the 
Knave of Hearis—this was too much for Venus herself to have 
done with impunity.” 

We cannot too heartily recommend Lady Hornby's book to all 
who care for polished English and graceful and graphic descrip- 
tions of one of the most interesting cities of the world at a most 
stirring time. The chromolithographic illustrations by the 
author’s friend, Mrs. Walker, are beautifully executed, and impart 
an additional attraction to one of the pleasantest books it has 
ever fallen to our lot to meet with. 





HOST AND GUEST.* 
Tuat “animals eat and man dines” is a proposition so undeniable 
in a general sense as to verge on a truism, and yet so diffuse in 
its terms as to render it a dangerous fallacy when strictly 
analyzed. There are degrees in everything, and if one were to 
say that some animals dine and some men eat, it would not be 
difficult to adduce a very respectable show of evidence in favour 
of the assertion. Every floriculturist knows to his cost what 
delicatesse of palate, what unerring judgment as to the precise 
moment of perfection of his choicest plants, and what power of 
self-denying exertion in order to reach the most succulent leaf, 
are possessed by that much under-estimated animal tho snail. 
The snail, in its turn, often falls a victim to the “gulosity” of the 
thrush, who expends infinite time, trouble, and ingenuity in order to 








* Host and Guest; a Book about Dinners, Wines, and Desserts. By W. V. Kirwan, 


of the Middle Temple, Esq. Loudon: Bell and Daliy. 
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make the most of the snail season, and, having first caught his snail, 
breaks his shell by dropping him from mid-air on to a projecting 
stone with all the anxious gravity of the most devoted gastrono- 
mist. On the other hand, it is but too patent a fact that there 
are thousands of human beings professing a wish to vindicate 
their position in the scale of nature by dining, and who, never- 
theless, feed with an ignorance alike of what is refined to the 
taste or practicable for the digestion, and a disregard of the 
social element which it is difficult to account for on any other 
supposition than that of utter absence of any proper education 
of the cooking instinct latent in man. There are the alder- 
men, and such like people, to begin with, whose gluttonous habits 
secure for them at least one use in life—that of supplying a 
euphemism for an animal well known for a misguided preference 
for quantity rather than quality. There is the English middle- 
class dinner-giver, who either maintains an unreasoning adher- 
ence to a stereotyped formula for a wearisome banquet @ la 
John Bull, or sacrifices what is really sound in the national 
dinner to the half-understood and imperfectly carried out 
semblance of a foreign style. We know very well that who- 
ever daresin England to openly advocate any new or broad 
views respecting the philosophy of dining is at once met 
with a perfect avalanche of charges of the most heinous kind. 
He is loudly characterized as an instigator to gluttony and ex- 
travagance, and people with the digestion of a boa-constrictor, 
who eat to repletion three or four times a day, complacently de- 
nounce the sinful sensuality of the man who wishes to secure the 
same amount of gratification for those of more cultivated taste 
and less enduring physique. But the very vehemence of all this 
set invective betrays its insincerity and groundlessness. There 
is no official routine so inveterate, no vested interest so hard to 
be eradicated, as English prejudice, whether of class or coterie, 
in favour of the special type of dinner, however lad, to which 
they have become habituated, and the genuine British “ plain 
cook” is not more intolerant of the newfangled notions of a 
young “ missus” than the latter is of any revolution in the gene- 
ral scheme of her periodical dinner-parties. But if the motives 
which dictate the eating are dishonest, the charges themselves 
are unquestionably to a great extent unfounded. One of the 
very first principles laid down by the true philosophic diner-out 
strikes at the root of the most wantonly extravagant foibles of 
the age—the tendency of every class to compete, especially in 
the matter of dinners, with that immediately above it. ‘There is 
nothing so utterly destructive of the real enjoyment of dinners 
as the ostentatious straining after effect and display which is the 
bane of half the givers of dinner-parties. As for the other par- 
rot ery, it is easily made and hard to repel, but if those who raise 
it would kindly define what is the exact excess over the minimum 
required to support strength which a man may eat without being 
a glutton, or the precise degree of discrimination in taste to which 
he may attain without being a gourmand, it would entitle them 
to more serious consideration when they assail any one who, 
like Mr. Kirwan, bestows on the study of “ Dinners, Wines, and 
Desserts,” the thought and care which it fairly deserves. 

There is no country in the social organization of which dinner 
plays a more important part than in that of England, and it is 
certainly an element in English public and political life to an 
extent quite unknown elsewhere. Institutions are inaugurated, 
charities fostered, parties organized, and events commemorated by 
means of a dinner. Private friendships originate at dinner, are 
cemented by good cookery, and, thanks to the enlightenment 
which has replaced the wild after-dinner orgies of our ancestors 
by the more refined and more civilized symposium of to-day, they 
are seldom terminated at dinner. But England, strange to say, 
is remarkably deficient in indigenous literature of the dinner-table. 
We possess cookery-books by the score, it is true, but they are in 
general mere accumulations of recipes, useful enough in their 
way, but in no case even attempting to grapple with the whole 
art of dining. We cannot expect, perhaps, ever to rival the 
brilliant fancy and philosophic gastronomy of Brillat Savarin, 
the wide experience and quaint humour of Grimod de la Reyniére, 
the sublime devotion and executive capacity of Carémne, or 
the power of popularizing the highest branches of his art pos- 
sessed by Soyer; but we had aright to look for something more 
comprehensive in scope and imaginative in treatment than the 
eminent practicality of Mrs. Glasse. Mr. Kirwan has at length 
supplied the lacuna in English literature. A cosmopolitan diner- 
out for a life-time, and a giver of dinners himself, he unites great 
experience and extensive reading iu all departments of his sub 
ject with a thorough though not extravagant appreciation of the 


duced a work amusing to the general reader, full of suggeaig, 
for the most cultivated gastronome, and at the same time abou 
ing in sound practical hints for the quietest and plainest f 
Mr. Kirwan does not profess, of course, in one volume to gin 

even an outline of the history of the art of dining, or a pig .. 
phy of every genius who has cooked, ate, or written on dip 
sirce dining was first separated from eating. He rightly distaisaes 
the much over-rated culinary science of the ancients with , fow 
specimens of their eccentric, not to say depraved, taste, and cop. 
fines the historical portion of his work to a brief abstract Of the 
rise, progress, and vicissitudes of the French school of cook, 
—that which has for several centuries dictated to the World what 
to eat and how to eat it. His special knowledge of France ggg 
French history renders him fully competent for the task, ang he 
contrives in a comparatively very brief space to give a most 
interesting sketch of the various influences, political, national, or 
personal, which have left their impress on French cookery ag it 
now exists. He points out what revolutions in dining may } 
produced by a change of monarchs. Le Grand Monarque, fox 
example, was a finished epicure ; his successor was gifted with, 
gross, undiscriminating, and voracious appetite, which renderaj 
him totally incapable of profiting by the experience acguing 
by his grandfather’s staff of cooks and the advance of 
years was at once cancelled. Of course there is a perfest 
mine of anecdote connected with the invention of new dishes 
by great masters, and the tradition to posterity of their name 
enshrined in a time-honoured plat, and Mr. Kirwan work 
it with skill; and the effect of the French Revolution in Scattering 
throughout Europe the personnel of the royal and aristocratie 
kitchens, and thereby disseminating a practical acquaintance 
with French cookery which could hardly have been otherwise 
attained, gives occasion for many stories that are new and inte- 
esting. Mr. Kirwan’s style is always amusing, and he neve 
oversteps the point at which due appreciation of the good gifts of 
nature degenerates into excess. He does not either soar to the 
height of Brillat Savarin, who tells us, in his Physiologie du 
Gott, as if the idea were too etherial and evanescent to be ex- 
pressed except in the highest metaphor, that “ un diner sans vieux 
fromage est un jolie femme & qui m uque un il; ” or of Caréme, 
who says of Vatel, a chef of admirable devotedness and sens 
of duty, but without genius, that “sa mort frappe—mais il ne 
touche pas.” But he has written a book which he who dines 
should read. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


——=< 

The Foreign Enlistment Acts of England and America. By “Vigilans” 
(Saunders, Otley, and Co.)—It is not merely because he is no lawyer 
and misapplies every precedent he quotes that the writer of this 
pamphlet is open to criticism. He can see no difference between the 
proposition that “to equip a ship in this country is not per se unlay- 
ful,” and the proposition that “to equip a ship in this country fora 
belligerent is unlawful.” Of course, therefore, he has not a glimmering 
of the point which is now at issue. It is admitted on all hands that 
execute a contract to equip a ship for a belligerent with an equipment 
per se warlike is forbidden by the statute. The question which remains 
is—Is it forbidden to execute a contract to-equip a ship for a belligerent 
with an equipment which is merely capable of being used for warlike 
purposes? But “ Vigilans” still seems to be under the delusion that there 
is no distinction between equipping and arming a vessel for a belligerent, 
and equipping and arming a vessel on speculation, and then selling het 
to the highest bidder, belligerent or not. His argument, if it mayb 
so called, is altogether beside the point. 

The Diary of a Dutiful Son. By Thomas George Fonnereau. (Joka 
Murray.)—Mr. Lockhart thought so highly of this little work that 
although printed only for private circulation it was reviewed in the 
Quarterly for March, 1850, He also recommended the author to pub- 
lish, who was, however, prevented by his death in the autumn of that 
year, The high expectations which this history of the book raises, it 
however, scarcely fulfils. Short isolated paragraphs, table-talk, know 
no medium, and what pungency the thoughts have is commonly 00 
more than the contented cynicism which is almost always the concomi- 
tant of lettered and fastidious indolence. “The only way,” says the 
author, “to preserve your independence without ill-will is to do nothing.” 
The remark is true enough, but it is all contained in the saying of Pitt, 
which he quotes, that an independent man is a man not to be depended 
on; and unfortunately it leaves out the wit of Pitt’s saying and tacitly 
introduces false morality—that a man is therefore justified in living for 
his own enjoyment only. Still there is a good deal of good sense in the 
book, and if the author had been poor enough to be compelled to write, 
he would probably have been a good critic instead of a merely second- 
rate spinner of paradoxes intermingled with shrewd truisms. 











practical bearings of the questions he discusses, and has pro- 


The Records of 1863. By Edward West. (Edward West.)—From 
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cakes to pi nakes to pillar letter-boxes nothing escapes Mr. West’s muse. 
He even censures crinoline, and declares that as 
« The mountains towering so high 
When e’er the King was near, 
Were swept like light clouds from the sky, 
To make his pathway clear. 
“So sweeps King crinoline along, 
Before him dishes fall ; 
Saucers and cups—that courtier throng, 
Fall prostrate from the wall.” 
We wish Mr. West may get some of his brother poets to imitate him 
in his way of coming to the point at once. 

Days in Our Village. By “J. L. W.” (Edinburgh: Oliphant and 
(o,.)—Somewhat too quiet, perhaps, and wanting occasionally in point, 
these sketches have, nevertheless,a charm. Reading them is like sitting 
jn the sun with nothing to do, and a lazy determination if there were not 

todo it, with a pleasant scene in the distance, and the hum of a sultry 
day buzzing pleasantly in theear. “J. L. W.” is a mistress of pleasant, 
fitting, simple words, just adapted to her sketches, and can now and 

in amidst her Dutch painting give a smile visible through the words 
at a quaint little scene like this :—“ The grocer’s shop was the only one 
of which the village could boast; and it was kept by Widow Davis, a 
woman of strong character, and unbending rectitude. Her husband 
had fonght all his life with adverse circumstances, and at last died a 
broken-hearted bankrupt. His widow struggled hard, and fared plainly, 
that she might be able to pay the creditors ‘plack and bawbee,’ as she 
termed it; and she succeeded in this her dearest wish, so that when 
her youngest son, a lad of fifteen, was on his dying bed, with a voice in 
which were mingled tones of pride and sorrow, she whispered in his 
fast deafening ear, ‘Oh! Jamie, my laddie, when ye meet your father in 
heaven, be sure and tell him that I've paid a’ his debts.’” 

The Poetry and Poets of Great Britain—Chaucer to Tennyson. By 
Daniel Scrymgeour. (Adam and Charles Black.)—A volume of well- 
selected extracts. Perhaps another such a work was hardly needed, but 
Mr. Scrymgeour has done his work well, and the notes are excessively 
terse and to the point. Nor do we atall object to be introduced to some of 
the older Scotch poets, such as Douglas and Dunbar, of the fifteenth 
century ; but who is the Rev. James Grahame, of the eighteenth? The 
specimens given do not say much for him. 

Outlines of Moral Philosophy. By Dugald Stewart. With a Memoir 
and Supplement by James M’Cosh, LL.D. (Wm. Allan and Co.)—We 
are not disposed to dispute Dr. M’Cosh’s proposition that “this is one 
of the best text-books of mental and moral science ever written,” for we 
cannot recall any similar work in the English language which is en— 
titled to enter the lists as a competitor. Nothing, however, can be 
more meagre and imperfect than the metaphysics contained in it, which 
is the greater defect because metaphysics lie at the foundation of all 
ethical philosophy. The supplement added by Dr. M’Cosh, good as far 
as it goes, is hardly full enough to make this part of the work thoroughly 
satisfactory. The ethics, on the other hand, are generally sound, and, 
as the editor says, only require supplementing; but surely he does not 
adopt Stewart's position that avarice is a particular modification of the 
desire of power? Many people desire money for the sake of the power 
it confers; but avarice is the desire of money for its own sake. There 
are people who desire power for the sake of money, and they are not 
ambitious, but avaricious. 

Honour and Dishonour. By the author of “Stretton of Ringwood 
Chace.” (T. F. A. Day.)—Had this been a first attempt we should 
have thought it a story of much promise, but for a second novel the 
construction of the plot is a little careless. The son of Mr. Morden 
discovers that his sister can imitate signatures, and tricks her into 
writing her father’s, He then writes a cheque over the signature, and 
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yet when the forged cheque comes to Mr. Morden he is represented as 
suspecting his daughter's betrothed lover. How could he fail to see 
that the body of the cheque was in his son’s handwriting? Then the 
betrothed, at the request of Mrs. Morden, consents to abscond and 
appear a forger in the eyes of Mr. Morden, in order to spare him the 
pain of knowing his son’s guilt. He sacrifices not only his bride's 
happiness but his own honour. But though some men have sold a 
reputation for honour, honourable men never would, and Oliver is repre- 
sented as the soul of honour. One could as easily believe that a 
virtuous girl would consent to be thought unchaste in order to screen 
her lover's sister. The author seems rather to underrate the difficulty 
of writing a good fiction than to want power. The minor characters 
are often singularly well designed, and the writing is generally good. 
Handbook to the Cathedrals of England. Western division. (John 
Murray.)—Mr. King, the compiler, seems to have given us anything 
except a handbook. It is an excellent history, an excellent criticism, the 
antiquarian remarks are sound, und the notices of the bishops accurate, 
but it is a book to study before visiting a cathedral, not a handbook to 
carry with you. For that purpose you do not want a continu®us narra- 
tive and illustrations, but a few pages in which the different parts of 
the building are placed in boldly marked sections, and in each section a 
few dates and names are given, with a list of the objects and archi- 
tectural ornaments which deserve attention. To students of Church 
architecture this handbook will, however, be interesting reading, and the 





excellent illustrations make it a valuable addition to the library. 


Elements of Physics, By Neil Arnott, M.D., F.R.S. Sixth edition. 
Part I. (Longman and Co.)—The public which eagerly bought up five 
editions of this work in an incomplete state will welcome this new 
edition, which the author’s withdrawal from the active duties of his pro- 
fession now enables him to present. The admirable clearness of the 
style and the careful abstinence from technical language make the work 
unique as a text-book for the general reader, in days when everybody 
wants to know something of natural science. The work is thoroughly 
revised and brought up to the present time. And the second volume or 
part, treating of heat, light, electricity, magnetism, astronomy, and 
popular mathematics, will be published before the close of the year. 

Henry VII1., a Historical Sketch as Affecting the Reformation in 
England. By Charles Hastings Collette. (W.H. Allen and Co.)—Mr. 
Collette is a veteran controversialist, and the character of Henry VIII. 
is only important to him as a weapon against the Romanists. Hence 
he goes further even than Mr. Froude, with whose conclusions he 
generally agrees. Henry he thinks to have been, perhaps, our “ greatest 
monarch.” To others he seems to have been that most loathsome of 
sensualists—a man who is at once cold-blooded and lascivious. No doubt 
the desire to be rid of Catherine of Arragon manifested itself years 
before the King ever saw Anne Boleyn; but Anne was certainly 
supplanted to make room for Jane Seymour. Mr. Collette glides silently 
over the indecent haste of this latter marriage. Nor is there any object 
in bolstering up Henry's character, unless it be the pleasure of opposing 
the Romanists who decry him. He was never a Protestant, but simply 
a tyrant who wished to possess himself of the spiritual as well as the 
temporal power. In doctrine he remained a Catholic till his death. 
On the other hand, Mr. Collette does, we think, show that the divorce 
was refused by the Pope simply from fear of Charles V. The language 
of the book towards the Catholic Church is throughout violent beyond 
measure. 

Public Schools for the Middle Classes. By Earl Fortescue. (Longman 
and Co,)—A rather rambling and discursive pamphlet, in which Lord 
Fortescue advocates the establishment of a county college for the 
middle classes, on the model of the Devonshire county school, of which 
he is patron. He doubts the success of the Oxford and Cambridge 
middle-class examinations in making the private schools efficient, and 
would, therefore, have a distinctive system for the middle classes, which 
should be to them what the public schools and Universities are to the 
upper, and the Privy Council schools to the lower classes. Its generic 
feature he would make the careful teaching of at least one modern * 
language in lieu of the classics, and he would unite all the county col- 
leges into a middle-class university. The great difficulty at first will 
be to find competent teachers, and a difficulty always will be to make 
the farmers value education. Lord Fortescue’s idea is, nevertheless, a 
good one. 

A Week's Wanderings in Cornwall and Devon. By Thomas H. Mills. 
(William Freeman.)—This book “lays no claim to the dignity of a 
guide-book,” and “abounds not in statistics or other useful but dry 
information.” This is quite true. It abounds in bad puns, and may 
justly claim to be as wearisomely flippant as the author could wish. 

Have we any Wora of God? (S. W. Partridge.)—In Exodus we find 
the words “ Moses wrote all the words of the Lord.” The writer of 
this weak little brochure fancies that the logical conclusion from this is 
that all Moses wrote are the words of the Lord. Again, at page 95 we 
find the following :—‘ Had Bishop Colenso established his point that 
most of the earlier books in the Bible are ‘pious frauds,’ with scarcely 
a scintilla of historical truth in them, the result, &c.” Bishop Colenso 
never made any point of the sort, and the placing of the words “pious 
frauds” between inverted commas is an act of the grossest dishonesty. 
These specimens of the writer’s want of logic and want of candour are, 
we think, sufficient. 

The Boatman, By Pisistratus Caxton. (Wm. Blackwood and Sons.)— 
An allegorical poem descriptive of the course of human life, and hardly 
worth publishing in a separate form. Any interest it has is based on 
the speculations as to its authorship which are suggested by the 
nom de guerre of the writer and the name of his publisher. : 

Kiihner’s Elementary Greek Grammar. Translated by S. H. Taylor, 
and revised by Charles W. Bateman, LL.B. (Simpkin, Marshall, and 
Co.)—Dr. Jelf’s translation of Raphael Kiihner’s great work on the 
grammar of the Greek language has long been well known to English 
scholars, This work, intended for beginners, is written something after 
the fashion of Mr. Kerchever Arnold's first Latin and Greek books. 
It comprises at once grammar, delectus, exercise-book, and lexicon ; 
and the pupil thus practically applies his grammatical knowledge day 
by day as he learns it. The main difficulty of teaching children 
grammar on the old system is that they can see no practical use in it, 
and it is therefore uninteresting, not to say unmeaning. The work of 
the revision is thoroughly well done. 

The Gallery of Geography. By the Rev. Thomas Milner, (W. and R. 
Chambers.)—The fifth part of this work has now reached us; and it 
fairly bears out the promise of the prospectus to give such information 
as educated men need in an attractive form, without minute details only 
useful for some special professional purpose. The illustrations are 
numerous, if not always new, and add greatly to the interest, andindeed 
utility, of the book, which deserves success. 
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DEATH. 
CARMICHAEL—At Neemucb, in Central India, on Ist 
February, Barré Georgiva, the dearly loved wife of 
Lieut.-Colonel Carmichael, C.B., 94th Regiment. 


= ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT 
GARDEN. 
The Nobility, Gentry, Subscribers, and the Public ars 











respectfully informed that the Opera Season of 1864 will | 


commence on Tuesday next, March 29, on which occasion 
will be performed Bellini’s Opera, 

NORMA. 
Norma, Mdlle. Emilia Lagrua (her first appearance in 
England); Adalgisa, Mdlle. Marie Battu (who has kindly 


Madame Tagliafico; Oroveso, Signor Attri (his first ap- 
pearance in England); I'lavio, Signor Rossi; and Pollio, 
Signor Naudin. 
Conductor, Mr. COSTA. 
To conclude with a Divertissement which will be sup- 


ported by Malle. Salvioni, Mdlle. Assunta (her first | 


appearance in. England), Mdlle, Navarre (her first 
appearance in England), and M. Desplaces. 
Commence at half-past eight. 

Pit tickets, 7s.; Amphitheatre Stalls, 103. 6d., 7s., and 
5s.; Amphitheatre, 2s. 6d. Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets, 
also Prospectuses with full particulars of the arrange- 
ments of the season may be had at the box office under 


the portico of the theatre, and at the principal music- | 


sellers and librarians. 


HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
Managers: Messrs. FE. Fatconer and F. B. 
CHATTERTON.—Easter Monday, and also during the 
week, will be produced a grand stage revival of 
Shakespeare’s Chronisle or Historical Play entitled THE 
FIRST PART OF HENRY THE FOURTH. No pains 





or expense will be spared to render this presentation of | 


oar National Author’s most popular and, it may be said, 


most representative English drama, a becoming commem- | 
oration, in example, at the National Theatre, of the | 


grandeur and comprehensive character of his genius. 
The cast will include impersonations by those eminent 
artists Messrs. Phelps, Walter Montgomery, Walter Lacy, | 
Addison, Ryder, Robert Rexby, Barrett, E. Phelps, | 
Rayner, H. Vandenhoff, G. Belmore, Ellerton, Fitzjames, | 
Neville; Miss Fdith Wynne, Miss Rose Leclereq, and 
Mrs. Edmund Falconer, supported by all the members of 
the Drury Lane Company. ‘The new and characteristic 
scenery will be entirely designed and painted by Mr. 
William Beverley. The costumes, armour, &c., will be | 
fashioned from designs by R. W. Keene, Esq., taken | 
from illustrated MSS. of the period and other authorities. | 
Preceded by a Transatlantic Mxtravaganza, by J. M. 
Morton, Esq., entitled THE ALABAMA, in which Mr. 
G. Belmore and Miss Lydia Thompson will appear. 

Box Office open from 10 till 5 daily. Prices as usual. 
Doors open at half-past six, the performances to com- 
mence at seven. 


8 &wss.t8 Ce RI OG. 
Patron: H.R.H. the rrince of Wales 
Easter Holidays.—Every day nt three and eight, Pro- 
fessor Pepper's New Ghost Lecture (J. H. Pepper and 
Henry Dircks, joint inventors), including sume interest- 
ing optical illusions, Ist part—Ye Knight watching his 
armour—appearance and disappearance of the Spectre 
Monk—the Syren—the Merchant—the True Love. 2nd 
Part—The Ghost of the Diving Bell—Descent of the 
Diving Beil and Diver, who is supposed to be fascinated 
with the blandishments of a Mermaid, and is obliged by 
Old Father Neptune to pay for this intrusion into his 
majesty’s dominions—Recognition of an old friend a 
droundead mariner (a ghost) who dances a hornpipe. 
Must be seen to be believed, Heiuke’s patent diving 
dress, 
OLYTECHNIC.—During the Ghost 
Lecture Professor Pepper will retire, and appear 
on the stage as a Ghost seven inches high. Ghost 
Lecture daily at 3 and 8. 








| TUESDAY Evening, April 26th, “ TWELFTH NIGHT.” 


consented to sing the part on this occasion); Clotilde, | 


| FRIDAY Evening, April 29th,G@RAND FANCY DRESS- 


TRATFORD-ON-AVON TERCEN- 
TENARY FESTIVAL of SHAKES PEARE. 
President—The Ear. of Caruisie, K.G., Lord Lieu- 

tenant of Ireland. 
The following Entertainment will be given in the 
GREAT PAVI‘ION, capable of seating 5,000 persons :— 
SATURDAY, April 23rd, Banquet. Tickets, 21s. 
MONDAY Morning, April 25th, “MESSIAH.” 
served Seats, 21s. and 10s. 6d. 
MONDAY Evening, April 25th, CONCERT. 
Seats, 10s. 6d. and 53. 


Re- 


Reserved 


Reserved Seats, 21s. and 1Us. 6d. 
WEDNESDAY Evening, April 
Reserved Seats, 21s. and 10s. 6d. 
THURSDAY Evening, April 28th, “AS YOU LIKE 
IT.” Reserved Seats, 21s, aud 103, 6d. 


27th, ‘*‘ HAMLET.” 


BALL. Tickets by voucher, 21s, 

During the Festival, there will be Readings, F-xcur- 
sions, &c., and an EXHIBITION of Portraits of Shake- 
speare and celebrated Actors. 

Trains will leave for London, Birmingham, Leaming- 
ton, and Worcester at the close of each day's entertain. 
ments. 

Programmes and TICKETS may be had and plans of 
the Pavilion seen at the Ticket Offices, New place, Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, and No. 2 Exeter Hall, London. 

All orders for Tickets must ba accompanied by a 
remittance for the amount. Cheques and Post Office 
Orders should be made payable to Mr. Jonn Dickir. 
Stratford-on-Avon, or Mr. JoHn CaricuaEn, No. 2 
Exeter Hall, London. 


TRATFORD-ON-AVON FESTIVAL. 





pgs 
THE GOVERNING F 


ENGLAND. ” 

HE SPECTATOR Contains from W, 

to Week, or at short intervals, an Article on th 

GOVERNING FAMILIES OF ENGLA) 
With the first of the series m. 

A MAP OF CONSIDERABL : 
Was issued a 7 
SHOWING THE OWNERS OF LAR P 

IN ENGLAND AND WALES een 


The following have already appeared ;— 
July 18, 25.—The Percies (Duke of N. 
with Map—14} by 1p el 
August 1.—The Greys, of Howick (Earl Grey) 
8.—The Lowrners, of Westmoreland (By 


‘s of Lonsdale). 


» 15,22.—The Sran.eys, of Kno 
, Derby). wnty (Earl 
29.—The Grosvenors (Marqui 
x miuster). f was of Wea, 
Sept. 6.—The Firzwititams, of W 
Fitzwilliam). entworth (Ba 


» 19, 26.—The CavenpisuEs (Duke of nnshire} 
Oct. 8, 10.—The BenriNoks (Duke of Poeun 
» 17, 24—The CLintons (Duke of Newoastle), 

31, and Nov. 7.—The Stansopss (Earls oy 
Chesterfield, Stanhope, and 
Harrington). 

Nov. 14, 21—The Ta.sors (Earl Shrewsbury), 

= 28.—The Leveson Gowers (D ’ Suter. 
land.) a 


” 


Dee. 5.—The Pacers (Marquis of Ang] 
* 19—The Manners (Duke of Ruthnde” 
je 26.—The Monraaus (First Period), 
Mauchester), od). (Duke 
Jan. 2.—Monvacus (Second Period.) 


16.—The OsBoRNEs (Duke of Leeds), 





The TICKET OFFICE is now open, and Members 
of the Committee attend daily to select places for those 
who send remittances by post. 

Cheques and Post Office Orders should be made pay- 
able to Mr. Jonn Dickie, Ticket Office, New place, 
Stratford-on-Avon. 


) ADAME CAPLIN’S GALLERY, for 
Ladies only, open daily. The next Lecture will 
be delivered on Wednesday, March 30, at Tiree o'clock. 
58 Berners street, Oxford street, W. 








OREIGN AND COLONIAL MAIL 

PARCEL SERVICE to all parts of the world. 
Regularity, Speed, Economy, Safety, Punctuality. 
EUROPE.—France, Germany, Italy, Spain, Portugal, 

and other places. 
ASTA.—India, Ceylon, and Eastern Seas. 
AFRICA.—Algeria, Egypt, Aden, West Coast, Madeira, 
&c, ; Cape Colonies, Mauritius. 
AMERICA,—States, British America, Havana, Mexico, 
West Indies, N. and 8. Pacific, California, British 
Columbia. 
AUSTRALASIA.—Tasmania and New Zealand. 

Shipping in all its branches. Passages engaged, 
baggage shipped, insurances effected. 

For days of Registry and Tariffs, apply at 23 Regent 
street, S.W. ; Chaplin's, Regent circus, W.; 150 Leaden- 
hall street, E.C, 

WHEATLEY and CO., late WAGHORN, 
Established 27 years. 


HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CANDELABRA, MopeRaTOoR Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. Srarverres in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments, in a Show-room erected expressly for 
these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 
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OLYTECHNIC.— Easter. — Magical 

Experiments—Performing Russian Cat—Troupe 

of Canary Birds—Wonderful Illusions—Remarkable 

_— Trick—And Prolific Goblet, by Mr. Logrenia, 
y: 


OLY TECHNIC.—Easter.— Great Oxy- 
Hydrogen Microscope. Lecture by J. L. King, 
Esq.,0on “Some of the Aquatic Insects, and their Trans- 
formations;” also exhibitions of other interesiiug natural 
objects. 


OLYTECHNIC.—Easter.—“ A Jest’s 
prosperity lies in the ear of him that hears it, 
never in the tongue of him that makesit.” Mr. G. W. 
Jester’s remarkable Ventriloquial and witty Entertain- 
ment daily. 


OLYTECHNIC,—EKaster Holidays.— 
Daily at 4 and 9, New Optical Entertainment, 
entitled “A Dream in the Polytechnic.” The whole of 
the pictures are painted by the best artists, and are 
intended to express the confusion of Polytechnic Stories 
and incidents in the mind of the Dreamer—Guston 
Murray, Esq, will describe the Dream, which is written 
by one of the Directors, The Music by E. Frewin, Esq., 
and Select Band. Open 12to5and7to10, Admission 
to the whole, Is. 
OUGHS, ASTHMA, and INCIPIENT 
CONSUMPTION are effectually cured by Keating’s 
Cough Lozer ges. STATISTICS SHOW THAT 650,000 
PERSONS ai nually fall victims to Pulmonary Disorders, 
including Consumption, Diseases of the Chest, and the 
Respiratory Ognans. Prevention is at all times better 
than cure; be, therefore, prepared, during the wet and 
winter season, with a supply of KEATING'S COUGH 
LOZENGES, which possess the virtue of averting as well 
as of curing aC ugh or Cold; they are good alike for the 
young or for the aged, 

Prepared and Sold in boxes, 1s. 1}d.; and tins, 2s. 9d 
4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, by THomas Kearina, Chensiet 
79 St. Paul’s Churchyard, Londo. Retail by all 
Druggists, and Patent Medicine Veudors in the World. 

















Sold by Grocers, Italian Warehousemen, and others, at 
30s. a dozen. 





SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights,and Mantel-piece Lustres, for Gas 
and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s, 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 
All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
Presents. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory and Show Rooms, 


Broad street. Established 1807. 

A REAL SEA BATH in Your Own Room, 
by using TIDMAN’S SEA SALT. This article, ex- 

tracted from the “foaming billows,” is a boon to all who 

would enjoy the invigorating effects of a sea bath in the 

comfortable seclusion of an apartment. Its daily use is 

productive of immense benefit in cases of rheumatism, 

debility, weakness of the limbs, sprains, &c. Sold by 

Chemists everywhere in bags contaiuing 7lb., 14ib., 281b., 

and upwards. 

TipmAN and Son, 10 Wormwood street, London, E.C. 








URE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 
&c., and Table Delicacies of the highest quality, 
pure and wholesome. See Lancet and Dr. Hassall’s 
Report. 
CROSS and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 
Soho square, London. 
May be obtained from all Grocers afid Oilmen. 





UININE.—The MEDICAL PROFES- 
SION.—The LANCET—Dr. Hassall and others re 
commend WATERS’ QUININE WINE as an excellent 
and simple stimulant. Manufactured only by ROBERT 
WATERS, 2 Martin’s lane, Cannon street, London, E.C, 





23.—The Firzroys (Duke of Grafton), 
me 80.—The Firznoys (Second Period), — 

The English Series will be completed in July, and wi 
be followed by Series on the Governing Families of Ip. 
land and Scotiand. 

The whole of the above may be had by order of auy 
bookseller or newsman, price 6d. each, by post, Td; or 
direct from the office, 1 Wellington street, Strand, 

POYAL HORTICULTURAL 

SOCIETrY'S CAMELLIA SHOW willbe belia 

WEDNESDAY NEXT, March 30, at SOUTH KBy. 
SINGTON. Fellows admitted at 12 o'clock. Felions 
with their friends (with Tickets, 1s. each,) at 1 ook 
The Public, 2s. Gd. each, at 2 o'clock. The Show will 
in the Council Room. The Band will play in the Con. 
servatory from 2 o'clock. 
GCIENC f and ART DEPARTMENT ¢ 
wm the COMMITTER of COUNCIL on EDUCANION, 
—The Examinations of Science Schouls and Classes, ty 
the Science and Art Department commence on tie 2ad 
MAY, and, with the intermission of Whitsun week, lat 
till 4th June. 

Applications for the examination of a School or Clap 
must be made not later than the 10th April. The form 
be filled in (Science Form No. 119) will be farnishedoa 
application to the Secretary, Science and Art Depa 
ment, South Kensington, London, W. 

But Candidates in London or the neighbourhood whe 
may not be near any place where a local Examination 
Committee has been formed, may be examined at te, 
South Kensington Museum by sending in their names and 
Stating the subjects in which they wish to be examined 
before the 15th April. 

By order of the Committee of Council on Education 


(Peeta.—sr Mr. ESKELL’S Inven- 

tion, of which he is the sole Patentee (protected 
17th July, 1860), ARTIFICLAL TEETH, to last a i> 
time, are MADE aud FITTED ina few hours, without 
pain or extractions, no wires nor fastenings required, and 
detection impossible. Comfort guaranteed. Mr, Eskell's 
l'reatise, which fully explains his invention, post free for 
7 stamps. Consultations free. Terms strictly modersi, 

8 Grosvenor street, Bond street; and 39 Bennett's hill 
Birmingham. 


T= [TH & PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 

Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY and SONS, 30 Berens 
street, Oxford street (established 1820), direct attention 
to a new and patented improvement in Artificial Testh, 
by which a GUM.-COLOURED KNAMELLED BASEis 
substituted for the metals and soft absorbing ages 
generally used. By this system all Stumps and Loom 
Teeth are carefully protected, avoiding ex:raction or ay 
painfal operation. They are self-adhesive, defy deter 
tion, and insure an amount of comfort hitherto unm 
tainable without the use of metals and uusighdy lig- 
tures, Consultation free, Teeth from 54 Sets, §% 
10,and 15 Guineas. For the efficacy and success of this 
system vide ‘‘Lancat.” No connection with any one of 
the sam3 name. 


\' R. HOWARD, SURGEOYX- 
I DENTIST, 52 Fleet street, has introduced a0 
ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIPTION OF ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures. 
They so periectly resemble the natural teeth as not to be 
distinguisled from the originals by the closest chearws 
they will never change colour or decay, and will be 
superior toany teeth ever before used. This methoddos 
not require the extraction of roots, or any painful opel 
tion, and will support and preserve teeth that are loose, § 
is guaranteed to restore articulation and mastication 
Decayed teeth stopped and rendered sound and in 
mastication. 

52 Fleet street.—At home from 10 till 5. 


nie sicdiacnenrss TS 
INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID 
MAGNESIA has been during twenty-five yeas 
emphatically sanctioned by the Medical Professiu®, 
universally accepted by the Public as the best remedy 
Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, 
Indigestion, and as a mild Aperient for delicate con® 
tions, more especially for Ladies and Children. is 
prepared, in a state of perfect purity and of 
strength, by DINNEFORD and CO.,172 New Bond stress 
London ; and sold by allrespectable Chemiststhro 
































Wholesale Agents, E. Lewis and Co., Worcester. 
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Diners a la Russe, 


A Variety of New Designs in 


SILVER PLATE AND SILVER GILT DINNER SERVICES 
FOR THE SEASON 1864 
May be seen at 


MAPPIN BROTHERS, Silversmiths, 
LONDON BRIDGE, and 222 REGENT STREET, W. 











MANUFACTORY AT SHEFFIELD. ESTABLISHED A.D. 1810. 





sECOND-HAND PLATE PURCHASED OR EXCHANGED. 








SS SOOO 
J. and D. NICOLLS’ (COURT 
TAILORS) Guinea Waterproof Overcoats and 

Two Guinea Suits of Nicoll Cheviot, for rough or 

o wear, may be obtained at their Establishments, 

aie 118 and 120 Regent street; 22 Coruhill, 

eam) nd 10 Mosley street, Manchester ; or of their 

Agents throughout the country. 

es oT WAT ~ 

JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 
de for GREENHOUSES. 
Plans and estimates post free. 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 








——— ~ = . 
JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 
Je for CONSERVATORIES. 
Plans and estimates post free. 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 


. 
JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 
J. for FORCING-HOUSES and PITS. 
Plans and estimates gratis. 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 


J ONES’S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 
J. for ORCHARD HOUSES. 
Plans and estimates on application. 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 





JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 
J. for BATHS and DRYING-CLOSEIS. 
Estimates gratis. 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 


JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 
@ = for HALLS and BILLIARD-ROOMS. 
Estimates on application. 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 


JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 
° for OFFICES, WAREHOUSES, and 
WORKSHOPS. 
Plans ané Estimates gratis. 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 











J JCNES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 
© for CHURCHES, CHAPELS, and SCHOOLS. 
Estimates gratis. 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 








J JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 
@ for LECTURE-HALLS, READING-ROOMS, &c. 
Estimates on application. 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 





JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 
® for COACH-HOUSES and HARNESS-ROOMS. 
Estimates free. 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 





JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS. 
© Best Material, Moderate Charges, and, when 
fixed by J. Jones's mev, the Kffectual Working Guaran- 


6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 





JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 

® being Always in Stock can, at a very short notice, 

be Sent to any Part, and men to fix the same if required. 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 


JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 
® for EVERY PURPOSE, delivered Free to any 
_ in England, or Fixed Complete in any Part of the 





6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 








JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS. 
® Prices and Illustrated Catalogues, or Plaus and 
Estimates Gratis and Post Free. _ , 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 








PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 

TRADE MARK—AN ARK. 
B2xAN T and MAY’S PATENT 
PECIAL SAFETY MATCHES, WAX VESTAS 
and CIGAR LIGHTS, ignite only on the Box. , 
These Safety Matches, Vestas, &c., contain neither 
horus nor sulphur, are not poisonous, and, ignit- 
ng only on the box, affurd to life and property great 

Protection agaiust accidental tires. 
Whitechapel road, London, E. 
Observe the Trade Mark—an Ark. 





2 HASSALL, as well as_ the 
“LANCET” Newspaper, both report highly of 
Semerice of “ Waters’ Quinine Wine.” Manufactured by 
hoo 5 Mantas lane, Cannon street, 

+ Bold by Grocers, Italian Wareh 
and others, at 30s, a dozen, coe “s 2 yeep geri 


Wholesale Agents, E, LEWIS and Co., Worcester. 








ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 
and CHIMNEYPIECES.—Buyers of tke above 
are requested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 
8. BURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an 
assortment of FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, CHIM- 
NEYPIECKFS, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL IRON- 
MONGERY as cannot be approached elsewhere, either 
for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of 
workmanship. Bright stoves, with ormolu ornaments, 
£3 15s. to £33 10s.; bronzed fenders, with standards, 
7s. to £5 12s.; steel fenders, £3 3s. to £11; ditto, with 
rich ormolu ornaments, from £3 5s. to £18 ; chimney- 
pieces, from £1 8s. to £100; fire-irons, from 2s. 3.1. the 
set to £4 4s. The BURTON and all other PATENT 
STOVES, with radiating hearth-plates, 


ASELIERS in GLASS or METAL, — 
The increased and increasing use of Gas in Private 
Houses has induced WILLIAM 8S. BURTON to collect 
from the various manufacturers in metal and glass all 
that is new and choice in brackets, pendants, and echande- 
liers, adapted to offices, passages, and dwelling-rooms, 
as well as to have some desigued expressly for him. 
These are on SHOW over his TWENTY LARGE 
ROOMS, and present, for novelty, variety, and purity of 
taste, an unegualled assortment. They are marked in 
plain figures, at prices proportion ite with those which 
have tended to make his Establishment the largest and 
most remarkable in the kingdom, viz., from 12s. 6d. (two 
lights) to £22. 
ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER by appoint- 
ment to H.R... the Prince of Wales sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It conteins upwards 
of 500 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterl- 
ing Silver and Flectro-Plate, Nickel Silverand Britannia 
Metal Goods, Dish-Covers, Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, 
Fenders, Marble Chimneypieces, Kitchen Ranges, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea-Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, 
Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room, Cabinet Furni- 
ture, &e., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty 
large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 1a, 2, 3, and 
4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; and 1 New- 
man yard, London. 


“IT WISH I HAD WAITED!” 


m Ths is so much nicer than the one I 
have!” is the exclamation of every one who has 
bought any of the Cuear Imrrarions of Harper Twelve- 
trees’ Universal Clothes Wringer (Ives’ Patent.) This ex- 
cellent Machine will wring blankets, counterpanes, sheets, 
&c., easier, quicker, and more thoroughly than by the ordin- 
ary old fashioned, wrist-straining, and clothes-destroying 
process. Sold by Harper Twelvetrees’ Agents everywhere. 
Price Thirty Shillings, Carriage free from the Manu- 
factory, Bromley-by-Bow, Loudon, E., if a Post-office 
order be forwarded for the amount. 
SAUCK.—LEA AND PERRILNS' 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
noisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Perrins. 

The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and PE&aRRins’ 
names are on the wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs. BarcLay and Sons, London, &c., &c., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


AU-DE-VIE.—Tiis Pure PALE 

BRANDY, 18s. per gall. (introduced by us in 1851), 

is very superior to recent importations of Cognac. Ia 

French bottles, 383. per doz.; or in a case, 39s., railway 

carriage paid.—No agents, and to be obtained only of 

Henry Brert and Co., Old Furnival's Distillery, Holborn, 
K.C., and 30 Regent street. Established 1529, 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY vy. 
COGNAC BRANDY.—This celebrated old Irish 
Whisky rivals the finest French Braudy. I[t is pure, 
mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in 
bottles, 3s. 6d. each, at the retail houses in London, by 
the agents in the principal towns in Kagland ; or whole- 
sale at 8 Great Windmill street, Haymarket.—Ubserve 
the red seal, pink label, and cork branded “ Kinahan’s 
LL Whisky.” 

















WINE.—Cockburn’s Ports, 40s. ; 
Sherries, 18s. to 60s.; and Clarets, 14s. to 80s. 
To be obtained pure and cheap of the 


MPERIAL WINE COMPANY, 
which imports the choicest Wines, and sells to the 
public at reasonable prices. 
CELLARS—Marylebone Court House, W. 
Srores and Orrices—314 Oxtord street, W. 
Export anp Borrntinc Vautrs—15 John street, 
Crutched Friars, E.C., London. 





UVENILE CLOTHING. 
KE. MOSES and SON respectfully call attention to 
theirlarge and well assorted Stock of Juvenile Clothing. 
The newest fabrics are combined with the latest aud most 
fashionable designs, and the best workmanship. E. 
MOSES and SON give particular attention to this impor- 
tant branch of their business, and they can with con- 
fidence affirm that the prices are such as must satisfy the 
most economical. 
This department isin a distinct part of the premises, 
= will be found a great convenience for ladies and 
children. 


UVENILE CLOTHING. 
“ KNICKERBOCKER” SUITS, ready-made, or 
made to order, at E. MOSES and SON'S. 
UVENILE CLOTHING. 
“SPANISH” SUITS, ready-made, or made to 
order, at E. MOSES and SON'S. 
J OV BNILE CLOTHING. 
“BRIGHTON” SUITS, ready-made, or made to 
order, at E. MOSES and SON'S. 


JUVENILE CLOTHING. 
“ETON” SUITS, ready-made, or made to order,. 
at E. MOSES and SON'S. 


UVENILE CLOTHING 
e “HARROW” SUITS, ready-made, or made to 
order, at E. MOSES and SON'S. 


UVENILE CLOTHING 
“KERTCH” SUITS, ready-made, or made to 
order, at E. MOSES and SON'S, 


Jone CLOTHING. 
My OUTFITS” for all climates at E. MOSES and 


UVENILE CLOTHING 
READY-MADE, or made to order, for all classes 
and all occasions, at h§. MOSES and SON'S, 
Ready-inade and Bespoke Tailors, Habit Makers, 
Woollen Drapers, Hatters, Hosiers, Boot and 
Shoe Makers, and General Outfitters 
for all Classes, 
London Houses : 
City Establishment, 
154, 155, 156, 157 Minories; 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, and 
89 Aldgate. 


























Oxford street Branch. 
506, 507, 508 New Oxford street; 1, 2, 3 Hart street, 
Tottenham Court road Branch, 
137, 188 Tottenham Court road; 283 Euston road, 
Country Establishment : 
Bradford, Yorkshire. 


E MOSES and SON’S 

e Establishments are closed every Friday Evening 

at sunset until Saturday Kveuing at sunset, when busi- 

ness is resumed uutil 11 o'clock. 

P All Articles are marked the lowest prices in plain 
ures, 

yn Article not approved of will be exchanged or the 
money returned, 

List of prices, with Rules for Self-measurement, 
Fashion-card, and our new Pamphlet, “On M 
Costume,” a sequel to “Gossip on Dress,” gratis and 
post free. 


~! HIRTS.—FORD’S EUREKA SHIRTS, 


“Need only be known to be appreciated.”—Zra, 
“The most perfect fitting shirt made,"—Observer. 
Six very superior quality for 45s. Price-lists and in 
structions for self-measurement post free. 
Patentees, R. FORD and CO., 38 Poultry, E.C. 


Fork? ’'S COLOURED SHIRTS. 
Six for 453, 

These are an excellent quality, and need only a trial, 
to be appreciated; thev are made of the French Shirt- 
ing, so celebrated for fineness, durability, and other 
desirable qualities. Fit guaranteed. The new patterns 
to choose trom sent on receipt of three stamps. 

RICHARD FORD and CO., Pateutees, 38 Poultry, 
London, E.C. 


"WO PRIZE MEDALS.— 
JENNER and KNEWSTUB'S ten guinea best mo- 
rocco or russia silver-fitted Ladies’ dressing and wri 
bag. Gentlemen's ditto, The ten guinea silver-fi 
Ladies’ dressing-case in Coromandel or Walnut. The 
guinea Tourist’s writing-case. The one guinea travelling 
bag. The guinea dressing-case. 
At the Manufacturers’, JENNER and KNEWSTUB, 
33 St. James's street, and 66 and 69 Jermyn street, 

















: STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 
LENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow, and London. 


ORSON’S PEPSINE WINE isa 
\ perfectly palatable form for admiuistering the 
popular remedy for weak digestion, 

Manufactured by T. Monson and Sox, 19 and 46 
Southampton row, Russell square, W.C., in bottles at 3s., 
ds.,and 10s. each, Pepsine Lozenges iu boxes at 2s. 6d. 
and 4s. 6d. each. 
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COMPANY (Limited). 
Registered under the Jvint-Stock Companies’ Act, by 
which the liability of e.ch Shareholder is strictly 
limited to the amount of his Shares. 
Capital, £259,000, of which £25,000 forms the original 
capital of the company. 
Present Issue, £225,000, in 22,500 Shares of £10 each. 
Deposit, £1 per share on application and £1 on 
allotment. 
Calls of £2 each at intervals of not less than two months 
DIReEcTcrs. 
Chairman—The Right Hon. the Earl of Shrewsbury and 
Talbot. 
Deputy-Chairman—The Right Hon. Lord Otho Fitz- 
gerald, 8 Carlton Gardens. , 
Erskine Beveridge, Esq., St. Leonard’s Works, and Priory 
House, Dunfermline. ; ; 
John Alfred Chowne, Esq., Director of the Imperial 
Bank, 153 Westbourne terrace. iy 
Henry Cook, Esq., Director of the Tamar, Kit Hill, and 
Callington Railway Company. 
Albert Cooper, Esq., Manchester. 
Frederick Elin, Esq. (John Elin and Co., merchants), 
Abchurch lane. 
Edmund Grundy, Esq. (Edmund Grundy and Son, late J. 
and F. Grundy), Manchester. 
William Hamilton, jun., Esq. (David Hamilton and Co.), 
Manchester and Glasgow. 
Churles Stewart, Esq. (Messrs. Robert Barbour and 
Brother), Manchestcr. 
James Thomson, Esq., Chairman of the Madras Irriga- 
tion and Canal Company, and Director of the Agra 
and United Service Bauk. 
Charles Trueman, Esq. (Messrs. Trueman and Fry), 
Gresham House. 
William Hardinge Tyler, Esq., Director of the Agra and 
United Service Bank. 
Consuttine EtectricaAL ENGInEeR.—The Chevalier 
Gaétano Bonelli. 


y+ ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH 


BaNKERS. 
London :—The Agra and United Service Bank. 
Manchester :— Manchester and Salf rd Bank. 
So.iciTors. 
Henry C. Eliott, Esq., 5 Sherborne lane, London, E.C. 
Messrs. Earle, Son, Hopps, aud Orford, 6 Bond street, 
Manchester. 
Brokers. 
London—Messrs. Johnson, Longden, and Co., 22 Token- 
house yard. 
Liverpool—Messrs. Taunton and Co. 
Manchester—T. Warner, Esq. 
AUDITORS. 
Messrs. Coleman, Turquand, Youngs, and Co., 16 Token- 
house yard. 
Secretary (pro tem.)—James Gutteres, Esq. 
Orrices—7 Angel court, City; 2a Victoria street, Man- 
chester ; 2 Dale street, Liverpool. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 

The Directors of Bonelli's Electric Telegraph Com- 
pany (Limited) having established a liue of telegraphic 
communication between Manchester and Liverpool, the 
working of which has proved, even beyond expectation, 
both practically and commercially, the unrivalled excel- 
fence of Bonelli’s system, propose to extend their 
operations throughout the United Kingdom. 

Each message is printed by the very act of transmis- 
sion, in clear Roman characters, and as so transmitted 
is delivered, without further process, to the receiver, thus 
absolutely excluding all possibility of error betweeu the 
sender and the receiver. 

The automatic nature and simple working of the 
Bonelli instrument render it independent of specially 
trained, and therefore highly paid, manipulators. 

The necessity tv which all other tele,raphic establish- 
ments are exposed of increasing the staff of operators, 
in proportion with the ion of business, does 








MHE NATIONAL PROVINCIAL 
MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY (Limited). 
To be Incorporated under the Companies’ Act, 1852, 
which limits the liability of Saareholders 
to the amount of their Shares. 
Capital, £1,900,009, in 49,000 Shares of £25 each. 
First issue, 20,000 Shares. 
£1 per Share to be paid on «pplication, aud £1 10s. per 
Share on allotment. 
It is not contemplated that more than £5 per Share 
will be called up. 
DrrecTors 
Harrison Watson, E3q., Messrs. J. R. Thomson and Co., 
Chairman of the Cape Town aud Dock Railway Com- 
any. 
Rabert W. Barclay, Esq., Messrs. Turck, Barclay, and 
Co., Gresham House. 
Abel Chapman, Esq., Old Broad street, Director of Marine 
Investment Company. 
H. A. Coffey, Esq., Director of Marine Investment Com- 
any. 
E. de Pass, Esq., Merchant, 9 Fenchurch street. 
John Downes, Esq. (Messrs. Downes and Scott), Upper 
Thames street. 
C. F. Ellis, Esq. (Messrs. Henry Ellis and Son’, 17 
Gracechurch street. 
G. Gilbert. Esq. (Messrs. Gilbert, Kerr, aud Co.), 3 Ab 
church lane. 
Cornelius Grinnell, Esq. (Messrs. Grinnell, Tinker, and 
Morgan), 7 Leadenhall street. 
A. Jarvis, Esq., Merchaut, Director, Standard Bank, 
South Africa. 
R. E. Shaw, Esq. (Messrs. Shaw, Savill, and Co.), 34 
Leadenhall street. 
M. E. Mavrogordato, Esq., 5 Copthall court, and 
Lloyds’ 


“With power to add to their number. 

Banxens—Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, Tritton, Twells, and 
Co., London. 

SoLicitrors Messrs. Sewell, Sewell, and E lwards. 

Brokers. 

London—Sir R. W. Carden and Sons, Royal Exchange 

buildings. 

Liverpool—Robert Byrne, Esq., Royal Bank buildings. 

Mauchester—Charles P. Alleu, Esq., India buildings. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne—J. 8. Challoaer, Esq., Dean street. 

Bristol—Henry T. Chamberlain, Esq. 

Hull—Messrs. Wilkinsou and Iagleby, Exchange build- 


ings. 

Leeds—Messrs. Ridsdale and Wailes, Park row. 
SecRerary (pro tem.)—Mr. W. Distant. 

Auprrors—Messrs. Cush and Co., Tokenhouse yard. 

Temporary Offices —4 Clement's lane, City. 

Prospectuses and forms of application muy be obtained 

from the Brokers, the Solicitors, or Secretary pro tem., 

at the Temporary Otfices of the Company. 


ATIONAL PROVINCIAL MARINE 
INSURANUE COMPANY (Limited). 
CLOSING NOTICE.—No applications for Shares in 
this Company will be received atter Monday, the 28th 
iust., fur London, and Tuesday, the 29 hb, for the country. 
W. DISTANT, Secretary (pro tem.) 


OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Ade- 
aide, Port Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, Kadina, and Wallaroo. 
Approved drafts negotiated and collected. Every 
description of Banking business conducted with Vic- 
toria, New South Wales, and the other Australian 
Colonies, through the Company's Agents. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 

London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 











not exist, and consequently any increase of b 8 
must prove almost absolutely clear profit. 

Prospectuses and forms may be obtained from the 
Bankers, Brokers, Solicitors, or Secretary, at the offices 
of the Company. Each application must be accom- 
panied with a deposit of £1 per share, which will be re- 
turned without deduction if no shares are allotied. 

From the date of issue, until the final closing of the 
lists, the Bonelli instruments may be seen in operation 
daily from twelve to four at 7 Angel court. 


HE MODE of DIVISION of 
PROFITS in the STANDARD LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY is Tontine. 

The profits are divided every five years, and assurers 
are ranked ateach division according to the date at 
which they join the company. 

The additions made to the policies of the company at 
the divisions of profits in 1835, 1840, 1845, 1850, 1855, aud 
1860 were very large, and in some instances con- 
siderably more than doubled the original sum assured. 

The SEVENTH DIVISION of PROFITS will be 
amade in 1865, and all who now assure will participate. 

The position of the company is very generally known, 
but the following particulars are imporiant:— 

Accumulated fund, upwards of £2,100,000. 

Anuual income, upwards of One-third of a Million 
Sterling. 

During the last twenty years upwards of 16,000 
persons have effected assurances with the company, the 
um assured being nearly £10,000,000 sterling. 

By order of the Directors, 
WILL. THOS. THOMSON, Manager. 
H. JONES WILLIAMS, Resident Secretary. 
Lonpon—82 King William street, E.C. 





HE DISCOUNT CORPORATION 
(Limited). 
34 Abchurch lane, London. 
Capital, £2,000,000. 

BANKERS. 
The Bank of England; Alliance Bank (Timited); 
Messrs. Barnett, Hoares, aud Co., the Union Bauk of 
London. 
Approved Bankers’ and Mereantile Bills discounted, 
and advances made upon negotiable security. 
Money received on deposit, at call and short notice, at 
the current market rates, aud for longer periods upon 
special terms, as agreed upon. 





Board hereby give Notice, that they are willing to receive 
1.0ANS of MONEY on the Security of their Bonds, at 
the rate of Four Pounds and Five Shillings per centum, 
per annum interest, for periods of five or seven years, or 
arrangements may be made for longer or shorter terms, 
at the option of the lenders. Interest warrants for the 
whole term, payable half-yearly at the tsankers of the 
Board in Liverpool, or in Loudon, are issued with each 
Bond. All offers to be addressed to George J. Jefferson, 
Esq, Treasurer, Dock Office, Liverpool.—By order of 
the Board, JOHN HARRISON, Secretary. 


Dock Office, Liverpool, March 10, 1864. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Hysteric and 


other Fits—These P.jls exert the most bene- 





Epinpurcu—3 George street (Head Oilice). 
Dusitin—66 Upper Sackville street. } 
| 





The BENE&F ACTOR of the SKIN. 
h OLLARD'S PERFUMED) 
SULPHUR SOAP. | 
No. 1, for toilet purposes, is recommended by all 
medical men as an infullible means of preserving the | 
skin in perfect health. Nos. 2, 3, 4, and 5 are used 
most effectually in all cases of cutaneous eruptions.— | 
Sold at the depot, 2 Rupert street, Coventry street, W., 
and by all Chemists.—Pamphlets post free. 


| able at once to control the movbid irritation, and very 


cOvked. Pastry and spirits should be altogether avoided. 
i 


ficiat influeace over the Drain and nerves; and, there- 
fore, are tue safest and surest remedies for all dis- 
orders of those vit»l organs. Few diseases were more 
uumanageable than hysterics, convulsions, and similar 
fits until trial was m ue of Holloway’s Pills, which proved 


rarely failed to carry the patient steadily on to health 
and strength. Epileptic seizures, springing from scro- 
fulous taints, are especially amenable to this treaumeut, 
which eradicates this cause. The pills should be taken 
in doses calculated to act energetically on the bowels; 
the diet should be digestible, nutritious, and plainly 


’ eee 
MMUHE CENTRAL ARGENTIN 
Pad COMPANY (Limited), from Teall. 


Under Special Concession from the 
meut. Incorporated under “ The Bentie Govern. 
1862.” Concession in Perpetuity. @ ing Act, 
Guarantee of Seven per Cent. per Annum feumett 
Years, Grant of Land adjoining the Railway. Fony 

The Contractors (Messrs. Brassey, W : 
wright) undertake to pay tenaneeh pee - Whee. 
deposit and calls from date of payment till brenda 
of the line is finished—to work the line for t — 
after completion at the rate for working ee 
allowed by the Government, xD ena 

Capital fixed by the Concession, £1,6 
is now proposed to raise £1,000,000, in oraee which i 
£20 each, and £600,000 hereafter ag may iharesat 
necessary. found 


Deposit £1 per share Oa application, 
aliotment - and £1 Io a 
No call to exceed £2 103. per share, a tervals 
not less three months. ° ie ot 
7 eer Deateneun. 
enry Brockett, Esq., late Member of Coungj amaicg 
Director of the Indian ‘Tramway Com ee 
W. B. Buddicom, Esq, Penbeddw Hall, near Mold, 
Thomas Duguid, Esq., Merchant, Liverpool and Baongy 


Ayres. 

John Hegan, Esq., Director of Arica and Railway 

Company, Peru. Tecea 

Laureuce Heyworth, Esq., jun., Yew Tree, near Liver. 

pool. 

Edward Johnston, Esq. Director of the London 
Brazilian Bank. ” ul 

Adam 8. Kennard, Esq., Director of the © Nidated 
Bank. : - 

Edward W. Nix, Esq. (Messrs. Jackson and Co,), Austiy 
friars. 

Sir Joseph Paxton, M.P., Director of the Midland Raj. 
way Company. 

William Wagstaff, Esq., Rhug, near Corwen, Nort 

ales. 
Samuel Waterhouse, Esq., M.P., Director of 
Northern Railway Company. ' the Gee 
e AGENTS. 

The General Credit and Finance Company of 
7 Lothbury, E.C. Lath 

The London Financial Association, Threadneedle street, 
E.C. 


BANKERS. 
The Consolidated Bank, Fenchurch street, E.C, 
ENGINEER. 
Edward Woods, Esq.,"C.E, 
SoLiciTors. 
Messrs, Amory, Travers, and Smith. 
AUDITOR. 
R. P. Harding, Esq. (Messrs. Harding, Pallein,and Co, 
3 Bank buildings, E.C. 
SEcRETARY.—Mr. George Woolcott, 
Temporary Offices :—61 Gresham House, Old Broad 
street, E.C. 
Prospectuses, with map showing the line of the pre, 
jected Railway, may be obtained at the Office of the 
Geueral Credit and Finance Company, or at the Oficed 
the London Financial Association, and at the T 
Offices of the Company, where a notarial tra 
the Concession, and prints of the 
Articles of Association, lie for inspection. 


HE LIVERPOOL and LONDOY 
FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established in 1836. 

Offices—1 Dale street, Liverpool; 20 and 21 Poultry, 

London, EC. i 
PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY SINCE 188 








Year. | Fire Premiums|Life Premiums|Invested Funds, 








1851 £54 305 £27,157 £502,824 
1856 £222,279 £72,781 

1861 £360,130 £135 974 £1,311,905 
1862 £435,065 £138,703 £1,417,808 
1863 £522,107 £143,940 £1,566,434 





Fire Policies falling due on Ladyday must be renewed 

on Or before the 9th April. ‘ 
SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the cm 

JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, Lon 


and RIVER PLATE 
STEAMERS. 





BB42tt 


By order of the Board, KEPLER .. 1,499 tons register .. Captain Carroll, 
FRED. G. BONE, Secretary, | COP/:RNICUS, 1,371 ” oe 1» Godsoe, 
GALILEO 1,525 vs vey Sohn00, 
EEN —_ | HERSCHEL = 1,525 je . 
\ ERSEY DOCK ESTATE.—LOANS|Newron .. 1171 i } Building 
IVE or MONEY.—The Mersey Docks and Harbour | PTOLEMY.. 1,171 i 


” 
The KEPLER will be despatched from vg on 
Wednesday, the 6th April, for Bahia, Rio de Janein, 
Monte Video, and Buenos Ayres (calling at Lisbon). Hs 
good accommodation for passengers. 
Apply to Lamporr and Ho rt, 
Liverpool. 


21 Water street, 








£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, 


Or an Allowance of £6 per Week while laid-up yy 
Injury caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
Whether Walking, Riding, Driving, Hunting, Shooting, 
Fishing, or at Home, may be secured by an Annual 
Payment of £3 to the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPAMY, 
64 CoxnnuILt, Lonpoy, E.C. 
MORE THAN 8,000 CLAIMS for COMPENSATION 
Have been Promptly and Liberally Paid. 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at any of the Rail- 
way Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 10 
REGENT STREET, and 64 CORNHILL. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, empowered 





by special Act of Parliament, 1849. 
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KNIGHT, and COMPANY 
(Limited). 
under “ The Companies Act, 1862.” 

Association, in conjunction with 

The en ution, will receive Applications 

oo the above Company. 

- £4,000,000, in 80,000 Shares of £59 each. 

usand Shares, of which 20,000 have 


gute, 


i r Share, and £4 on Allot. 
Depesit 0” APD ie Call : eed £5 per Share, and at 
intervals of not less than Three Months. 

o call up more than £10 per 
iis = contempt epital that Say be required in 
bart iby the issue of new Shares, a preference being 
MA to the holders of existing Shares. 
it DrRecTors. 


, Esq. Old Bank, Bristol, Director of the 
LAatey:: oration. 
an, Esq. 
Antbar G. a x Mincing lane. ; 
Coat Coke Coles, Esq., St. Helen's place, Director of 
Insurance Company. 

Esq., Alderman, President of the Great 
bg ns Railway of Canada, Director of the Contract 
tela nino, Esq. (I. Leonino and Co.), Copthall 
court. 


Octavius Ommanney, Esq. (Hallett, Ommanney and Co.), 
Director of the Contrect Corporation. 
Robert Porter, Esq., Director of the Bank of London, 
and Bank of New Zealand. 
Jobn Smith, Esq., Great George street. 

Thomson, Esq., (Messrs. Anderson, Thomson, 


t. os Esq. (B. Tubini and Co.), Threadneedle 
sree. 


t, Esq., Great George street. 


Maxacixe Director.—George Knight, Esq. 
SoLiciTors. , 
Meesrs. Edwards and Co., Westminster. 
Messrs. Newbon, Evans, and Co., Nicholas lane. 
BANKERS. 
Bank of London. 
AupiTors. 
Messrs. Cooper, Brothers and Co. 
BROKERS. 
Messrs. P. Cazenove and Co., Threadneedle stroet. 
TEMPORARY OFFICES. 
$1 and 21 Threadneedle street, and 
1 Great George street, Westminster. 
Secretary (pro tem.)—J. C. Handfield, Esq. 
1. This Company has been constituted as an auxiliary 
“ to the “Contract Corporation.” 
9. The Company will undertake the construction of 
Railways and other Public Works as distinguished from 
the business of the Contract Corporation, which consists 
principally of the negotiation and acceptance of Contracts 
and the financial measures connected therewith. 
% The two Companies will work in harmony, but inde- 


pendently of each other. 


P SSB EPBER CSTE 


eet, 


HE BRITISH QUARTERLY 


REVIEW. 
No. LXXVIIL, price 6s., for APRIL, 
CoNTENTs. 
1, Shakespeare. 
2. Mr. Glad 's Fi ial Stat ts 





3. Revealed Truth—some of its Charactoristics. 

4, London Politics in the Thirteenth Ceotury. 

5. Trust Deeds and Religious L:berty. 

6. Nationa! Ballads, 

7. The Crawley Court Martial. 

8. The Privy Council Judgement—Anglicans and Non- 

conformists. 

9. Degenevations in Man. 
10. Foreign Affuirs—Europe and America. 
11. Epilogue on Affairs and Books. 

Loadon: Jackson, WaLFrorp, and Hopper, 27 Pater- 

noster Tow. 





Now ready, price ls,, per post, 1s. 2d. 
VICTORIA MAGAZINE, 


Conducted by Emity Farrurutn. 
Contents. 

1. The Expediency of Capital Punishment. 

2. Lindisfarn Chase. By T. A. Trollope. 
Chap. 34. Di d cut Di d 
Chap. 35. Only till To-morrow Night. 
Chap. 36. The Two Sides of the Wall. 


HE for 


April. 





8. A Return. A Poem. 

4, Female Convicts. Dischargei without Protection. 
Consignment to Ruin. 

5. Reminiscences of India, By an Old Soldier. 

6. The Sensation of being a B :auty. 

7. AJournal kept in Egypt. By Nassau W. Senior. 

8. Sociul Science. 


9. Literature of the Month. 
London: Warp and Lock, 158 Fieet street. 


THE SHEFFIELD RESERVOIR. — 

VIENNA BANK.—THE BUILDER of this day, 
price 4d., by post, 5d., contains :—Fine View of the Bank 
and Exchange, Vieuwna—Water—The Architecture of 
Paris under Napoleon IiIl.—The Bradfield Reservoir— 
French and English Engineers—The late Mr. Richard 
Robertse—The Basilica of St. Clement, Rome— The 
Mosaic Work in Wolsey’s Tomb House, Windsor Castle 
—Murmurs from the Sea-Side—An Amateur on Moilern 
B gs—Architects’ B Society—Value of 
Land in the City of London—The Duchess of Ken's 
Mausoleum—Zine Roofs—ée., &c.—Office, 1 York street, 
Covent Gardeu; and all Booksellers, 


HOTOGRAPHY, in every branch.— 
Portraits from carte de visite to life size, family 
pictures aud works of art copied, and enlarged, or re- 
duced to any size. Portraits in oil or water colour.— 
M'LEAN and HAES, 26 Haymarket. 


HOTOGRAPHIC MINIATURES, 


£3 3s.—M'Lean and Haes are now executing these 
beautiful miniatures, for which they obtained the award 
at the International Exhibition. “ They are as exquisitely 
finished as miniatures on ivory."—Daily News.—M'LEAN 
and HAES, 26 Haymarket, 8. W. 

















4. The operations of this Company will be ducted 
the emineht contractors, Messrs. Smith and Knight, 

have transferred their whole business and interest 
on highly advantageous terms; all their valuable plant 
and e Contracts (including that for the construction 
of the Sardinian Railway recently entered into) 
; ceded to the ene. The p'ant will be paid for 
in cash, and the remaining interest principally in shares, 
such shares being taken with £5 only per share credited 
thereon. 


~~ SS 


5. The numerous applications to Parliament in the 
. present Session for powers to construct branch and addi 
tional railways, and the well-known increasing demand 
railways and other public works, not only in Europe 
aod the Colonies but in all parts of the civilized world, 
open @ wide field for the profitable employmentof capital, 
6. The Directors consider that, with all the elements 
of success, viz., a large working capital, the assistance of 
& powerful financial corporation, coupled with the ex- 
perience and superintendence of parties conversant with 
the practical details of the business, with an identity 
of interest, the prospects of the Company are such asare 
seldom brought under public notice. 

7. In the event of no allotment of Shares being made, 
the deposit will be returned in full. Should a less 
number of shares be allotted than are applied for, the 
deposit will be made available towards the payment on 
allotment, and the balance, if any, returned to the 
applicant. Prospectuses and Forms of Application for 
may be obtained at the offices of the Company, of 
the Brokers, aud of the Solicitors. 


Surry, Kytent, and Company (Limited), 
Form of Application for Shares. 
No. (To be Retained by the Bankers.) 
To the Directors of Smith, Knight, and Company 
(Limited). 
GrxtiEMEN,—Having paid to your Bankers, the 
of London, the sum of £ , being a deposit of 
£1 per share on Shares in the above Company, I 
Tequest that you will allot me that number, 
and I agree to accept such Shares or any less number 
you may allot tome ; and I agree to pay the deposit on 
t, and to sign the Articles of Association of the 
Company when required, and I authorise you to insert 
my naMe on the Register of Members fur the number 
allotted to me. 
Usual Signature ....... ocecee eee 
Name in full .......00+-- 
Residence .... 
Profession .. 0. +s+-++- 
Date....++March, 1864, .0.....6. 





a 


GMTH, KNIGHT, and COMPANY 
(Limited), 
@qOTICE.—The Snare List will be closed at four 

Ock on Monday, the 28th March, for London; and 
Tuesday, the 29th, for Country applications. 

By order, 

J. C. HANDFIELD, Secretary, pro tem. 
London, March 23, 1864, 











Post free for 7 Postage Stamps. 
EW WORK on COD LIVER OIL; 


its Purity, Mode of Preparation, and Adminis- 
tration. Proving that the best and most efficacious cod 
liver oil is prepared from fresh livers, has the least 
colour, and is the most agreeable to the taste and smell, 
By Jonn Savory, Member of the Society of Apothe- 
caries, London. 
John Churchill and Sons, Medical Publishers, New 
Burlington street; and Savory and Moore, Chemists to 
the Queen and His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 


143 New Bond street, Londow- 


LD HOVE HOUSE, 
HOVE, BRIGHTON. 
J. H HUTTON, B.A, receives into his house from 
TWENTY to THIRTY BOYS —the Sons of Gentlemen 
—ranging from the age of nine to that of sixteen or 
seventeen years, for the purpose of giving them a sound 
English education, classical or 
He is anxious to prepare pupils for the Oxford and 
Cambridge local examinations held in Brighton, us else- 
where, twice @ year. 
For terms and references apply as above. 








‘cial. 


AE oi sevese ACADEMY. 


In consequence of the resignation of Dr. Gloag, the 
situation of Mathematical Master in the E tinburgh 
Academy is vacant Candidates are requ: sted to send 
their applications by the Ist of May, to Mr. Puttison, 
Clerk to the Directors, 21 St. Andrew square, Edinburgh, 
who will afford all necessary information. 

JOHN CONVICE THOMSON, Secretary. 


C HLORODYNE.—Before Vice-Chan- 

cellor Sir W. P. WOOD.—On January 11 it was 
clearly proved before the Court, by affidavits from 
eminent Hospital Physicians of London, that Dr. J. 
COLLIS BROWNE was the original Inventor and Dis- 
coverer of a remedy well known as CHLORODYNE.— 
See Times, January 12th, 1864, 

The Public, therefore, are cautioned against using any 
compound called by the same name, as the spurious 
compounds are totally deficient of the active principle, 
and fail to afford the curative effects of the original 
and genuine, viz., that known as “Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE.” CHLORODYNE, 
which is so extensively used in nearly all the Hospitals 
at home and abroad, is unquestionably the most etflica- 
cious and trustworthy of any medicine in use for Con- 
sumption, Coughs, Fevers, Croup, Asthma, Cramps, 
Spasm, Rheumatism, &c., and uo house or home should 
be without it. Numerous testimonials accompany each 
botde. Sule Manufacturer, 

J. T. DAVENPORT, 


33 Great Russell street, Bloomsbury, London 














Sold in bottles at 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. 





This day is publ’shed, crown 8vo. cloth, 5:., with 
Portrait. 
N EMOIR of ROBERT ALFRED 
. VAUGHAN, Author of “Hours With the Mys- 
tics,’ &c. By Rosert Vavenan, D.D. Second Edition. 
Revised and enlarged. 
MAcMILLAN and Co., London and Cambridge. 


This day is published, price 1s. 


W3aAt, THEN, DOES Dr. NEWMAN 

SAN? A reply toa Pamphlet lately publish 

by Dr. Newman. By, the Rey. Caracas ot hn - 
Macmriuan and Co., London and Cambridge. 


NGLISH GRAMMAR for the Use of 
lng Junior Classes in Schools. By the Rey. Wa. 








London: Loneman and Co. 


Published this day, price Is. 


HE CROWN in COUNCIL on the 
ESSAYS and REVIEWS; a Letter to an Angli- 
can Friend. By Henry Epwarp Mannina, D.D, 


London: Loneman, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 








In the press, 8vo. 


YHE SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN 
QUESTION. By Moxtacve Beanarp, B.C.L., 
Chichele Professor of International Law in Oxford. 


Oxford and London: J. H. and James Parker. 
Ready this day. 





ALZIEL’S ILLUSTRATED 
ARABIAN NIGHTS. Part LV. for April, price 
6d., per post, 8d. 


London: Warp and Lock, 158 Fleet street. 


Ready this day, Part L., price 6d, per post, 8d. 


ALZIEL’S ILLUSTRATED GOLD- 
SMITH. The VICAR of WAKEFIELD. 
“ Perfect pictures, engraved with a care and finish 
that no skill could surpa:s."—Daily Telegraph. 
*.* Specimen Copy free by post for Six Stamps. 
London: Warp and Lock, 158 Fleet street. 


AMOUS GIRLS is the title of a new 

Book nearly ready, which is to be published under 

the able editorship of Mir, Joun Daurox, whose almost 

uuexampled experience in preparing sound and moral 

literature for the youth of both sexes renders him emi- 
nently well adapted for such a task. 











LACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE, | for 
April 18.4. No. DLXXXIL. Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS. 


Cornelius O'Dowd upon Men and Women, and other 
Things in General.—Part III. 
Mr. Knight's Reminiscences. 
Tony Buier.—Part VII. 
Our Neutrality. 
Past and Present Troubles in Herat and Afghanistan. 
Annie and her Master. 
A Letter from Sciileswig-Holstein.—No. IT, 
Wiiuiam Biacxkwoop and Soxs, Edinburgh and 
London. 


ff ACMILLAR’s MAGAZINE, 

4 No. 54, for APRIL, 1864. Price One Shilling. 

Will be published ou ‘Tuesday, 29th March. 

Conrents. 

1, The Hillyars and the Burtons; a Story of Two Fami- 
lies. By Henry Kingsley, Author of “ Austin 
Elliot,” “ Ravenshoe,” &c. 

Chapter XXIIL—James Burton's Story: the Hill- 
yars and the Burtons among 
the Tombs. 

a XXIV.—Homeward Bound. 
” XXV.—Gerty's Virst Innings. 

XXVI.—James Burton's Story. James 

and his Sister Fall Out. 





” 


2. Subscription no Security. By the Very Kev. the 
Dean of Christchurch. 
3. On Sleep and Dreams. By the Rev. John Cunning- 


ham, D.D., Author of *Tue Church History of 
Scotland.” 
4. Letters from a Competition Wallah. Letter XL— 
Christianity in India. 
Inaugural Lecture ou Political Economy. By Henry 
Fawcett. 
The Mist and the Moor. 
Two Months in Rome. 
A Gossip over my Portfolio. 
Letters from Coleriige to William Godwin. ° 


MacmiLuan and Co., Lonion and Cambridge. 


a 


By D'Arcy W. Thompson. 


Sere 


On Tuesday, the 29th inst., One Shilling, No. 52, the 


ORNHILL MAGAZINE for APRIL. 
With ‘Illustrations by Frelerick Walker and R. 
Burnes. 
Contents. 
Denis Duval. (With an Illustration.) 
Chapter IV.—Out of the Depths. 
- V.—I hear the Sound of Bow Bells. 
A Gossip on Royal Christenings. 
Pagan and Christian Religious Sentiment. 
On Words best left Unsaid. 
The Smull House at Allington. 
Chapter LVIIL—The Fate of the Small House. 
LItX.—John Eames becomes a Man. 
” LX.—Conelusion. 
A Day with the Emperor's Hounds. 
On an Old Muff. By Frederick Locker. 
Bookselling in the Thirteenth Century. 
Club- House Sobriety. 
A Child of Nature. 
Margaret Denzil's History. Annotated by her Husband. 
(With an Illustration.) 
Chapter XVI.—A Declaration. 
” XVIL—Charlotte’s Victory. 
° XVIIL.—The Duellists. 
Surru, Exper, and Co., 65 Cornhill 


” 
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New Work by Mr. Charles Dickens. 


In Monruty Paxrs, uniform with the Original Editions of “ PICKWICK,” 
‘“DAVID COPPERFIELD,” &ec. 





On Saturday, April 30th, will be published, Parr I, price 1s., of 


OUR 


MUTUAL 


FRIEND. 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 
To be completed in Twenty Monthly Parts. With Illustrations by Marcus SToNeE. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 








Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth, 3 Vols. £1 11s. 6d. 


CLARA 


VAUGHAN. 


A NOVEL. 
MACMILLAN and CO., London and Cambridge. 








New Work on the Locomotive Engine. 


To be completed in Twenty Parts Imperial 4to., Price 2s. each, each Part contain- 
ing Three Double-sheet Engraved Plates, and Sixteen Pages of Letterpress. 


On 1st April, Parr I. 


LOCOMOTIVE 


A 


ENGINEERING 


THE MECHANISM OF RAILWAYS. 


A Treatise on the Principles and Construction of the Locomotive 
Engine, Railway Carriages, and Railway Plant. 


Illustrated with Sixty Large Engravings and numerous Woodcuts. 
By ZERAH COLBURN, Esq., Civil Engineer. 


WILLIAM COLLINS, Glasgow, Edinburgh, and London. 








Demy 8vo. extra cloth, 6s. 6d.; half morocco, 12s.; 
morocedy 15s.; free by post. 
IFE; its Nature, Varieties, and Pheno- 
mena. Third Edition. By Leo H. GrInDON. 
“The reader will find in it much thought and much 
Teading. Thereis plenty to think upon, plenty to study, 
plenty to entertain.”—Jilustrated London News. 


London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Just published, crown 8vo., price 5s., free by post. 
IDDEN SPRINGS. By JosEPH 
ParkeER, D.D., of Cavendish Chapel, Manchester. 
“The bent of this writer's genius is to new methods, 
leaving ruts worn by the wheels of ages to more timid 
and less original men.”—Homilist. 
London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





280 pp., 3s., free by post. 
EGETABLE COOKERY, PASTRY, 
PICKLING, &c. 
* Cook needs it.”—Spectator. 
London: F, Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


HORTHAND. — Mr. F. PITMAN’S 
NEW SHORTHAND CLASS. Names received 
at 20 Paternoster row.—Terms for the course, 7s. 6d. 
The Art taught persoually, or by post, for £1 1s. 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 








New Edition, much enlarged and improved, with a por- 
trait of the Author, price in cloth, 1,624 pages 4to., 
£1 Ils. 6d.; or £2 23. bound in calf. 


EBSTER’S COMPLETE DIC- 

TIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 

revised and greatly enlarged, by CHAUNUEY A. 
GOODRICH, Professor in Yale College. 

In this New Edition, One Hundred and Seventy 
Pages have been added, without any addition to the 
Price; an Appendix of New Words, giving more than 
Nine Thousand Words collected by the Kditor, and 
including all recent Scientific Terms. 

Longman and Co, Simpkin and Co., Whittaker and 
Co., Hamilton and Co., Groombridge and Sons, Beil aud 
Daldy, Kent and Co., and Griffin and Co. Edinburgh: 
Jobn Menzies, Dublin: M’Glashaa and Gril. 

Please to see that no other Edition is substituted. 





BOOKS for CHILDREN and YOUNG PEOPLE. 
RESENTATION BOOKS for all 


OCCASIONS. A very carefully selected stock, from 
all respec:able publishers. 

EmILy FalTHFULL, Bookseller and Stationer (Printer in 
Ordinary to Her Majesty), 14 Princes street, Hanover 
square. 

A liberal discount allowed for cash purchases. 





NEW ILLUSTRATED FAIRY TALES. 
Ready at Easter, price 33. 6d. 
HE SPIRIT of the MOUNTAINS. 
A Series of Forty Fairy Tales, with Illustrations. 
London: Murray and Co., 13 Paternoster row. 





dust published, large 8vo., richly ornamented binding, 
price 6s. 6d., post free. 

HE TALISMAN: a Drama. A ‘Tale 

of the Eleventh Century. By the Authoress of 

“St. Bernardine ” and “‘ Poems ” by “L."" Three Series. 

“To all who are in search of the marvellous in incident, 

or are attracted by the romantic in sentiment, we 


commend this drama.”—TZhe London Review. 


“This drama illustrates, in thoughts and lines of 
great tenderness and pathos, the influence of purity and 
devotion, the redeeming power of self sacrifice, and that 
there is hope for all in the infinite mercies of the 
Blessed Father.”—TZhe Inquirer. 

London: H. K. Lewis, 15 Gower street North; and 


ae 
MR. BENTLEY'S Lisr. 


The EASTERN SHORES 
ADRIATIC in 1863 ; with a visit to Manin 
By the ben SrRaNcForp, 4: 
“ Egyptian Sepulchres and Syrian Shrines” 2% 
8vo., with Chromolithographs Iie Dewy 


MEMOIRS of a MINISTER of g7 


From 1840. By M.Guizor. Demy 8yo, lig, 


LEGENDS of ICELAND. Translated ty 


Grorce E. J. Powett and Emir 
Post 8vo., with 25 Illustrations, 10s 64, om 
“A well chosen and excellently rendered sel 
Icelandic national stories, accompanied with poe 
illustrations,” —Zzraminer. xeellent 








Also to be published immediately, 


ST. PETERSBURG and WARSAW, 
Scenes witnessed during a residence in Rasgig : 
Poland in the years 1863-4. Post 8yo, with al 
graphs of the Russian Royal Family. 10s, 64, 


In SPAIN: a Narrative of Travel 


1863. Hans CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN, Ay 
Improvisatore.” Post 8yo., 103, 6d." and 


NEW POPULAR NOVELS, 
The DANES SKETCHED by Tuy. 


SELVES. A Series of Popular Stories by the bes 
Danish Novelists. Translated by Mrs. Busnpy, 1 
vols. post 8vo. ( This day, 


WYLDER’S HAND: a Novel 
Josepu Sneripan Le Fanv, Author of “The Hogy 
by the Churchyard.” 3 vols. post Svo, 

“Mr. Le Fanuis the most intense of modern 

No one rivals him in the production of feelings of homme 

and terror from causes quite inexplicable, Hig is 

in some degree cognate with that of Edgar Poe Te 

American ToMacer was a master of the mysterious gj 

the horrible, the Hibernian seems to have caught bis 

mantle."—Press. 


BELLA DONNA; or, the X before th 


Name, By Gi.Bertr Dyce. 2 vols. post 8, 
“There are certain characteristics about this wuk 
which give it a psculiar place apart from most of ty 
other novels of the season. The interest lies in thy 
skiiful manner iu which the plot is worked out by the 
subtle brain and artful corriage of the heroine."—Saty. 
day Review. 


NOTICE.—A Second Edition of BELLA 


DONNA will be ready in the latter part cf nextwek 


MEADOWLEIGH: a Novel. By th 
Author of “ The Ladies of Bever Hollow.” 2wk 
post 8vo. 

“This story possesses very remarkable merits Be 
history of the valetudiuarian Vindex is delicivuslyteld% 
Spectator. 

RicwarD Beytiey, New Burlington street, Publishe 
in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





Now ready, Seveuth Edition, much enlarged, feap. tw, 
2s. 6d. 


DVICE to a MOTHER on th 
MANAGEMENT of her OFFSPRING, ata 
the Treatment of some of their more Urgent Disa 
By Pye Henry Cuavasse, F.R.C.S. 
** The value of this edition is increased by the cite 
stance that it has received corrections and addiiom 
suggested by Sir Charles Locock, who has also slid 
to it various practical annotations.”"—British Meld 
Journal. 
Joun CHURCHILL and Sons, New Burlington site 





Sixth Edition, feap., 23. 6d. 


EALTHY SKIN and HAIR; thei 
Preservation aud Management By Exasm 
WIson, F.R.S. 


Jony CavuRrcuItt and Sons, New Burlington street 





all Booksellers. 
Demy 8vo., with nearly 1,000 Woodcuts, price 12s, 
ARKS and MONOGRAMS on 


N POTTERY and PORCELAIN, being a Hand- 
ry for Connoisseurs and Cullectors. By W. Cuarrenrs, 
S.A. 


Also, by the same Author, royal 8vo., price 3s. 6d. 
HALL MARKS on PLATE, by which the 
Date of Manufacture of English Plate may easily be 
ascertained. 
J. Davy and Sons, 137 Long Acre. 





On April 28th, in handsome crimson cloth, gilt edges, 
two Volumes in one, price 10s. éd., post free, 11s. 


APTAIN MAYNE REID’S ENGLISH 
ROMANCE, entitled the “ White Gauntlett,” 
illustrative of Society on the eve of the Great Revolution. 
Complete. Woolmoth's “ Study of the Human Faee,” 
with Over twenty portraits in the highest style of Steel 
Engravings illustrating humaa passion. Also complete 
Essays, Sketches, aud Reviews, making an attractive 
double volumé of the National Magazine. 


Londou: W. Tweepre, 337 Strand. 





Seventh Edition, 10th Thousand, price 2s. 6d4., post free, 
32 stamps. 


ISEASES of the SKIN; a Guide to 
their Treatment and Prevention. Illustrated by 
Cases. Ky Taos. Hunt, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the 
Western Dispensary for Diseases of the Skia, 21a Char- 
lotte street, l’itzroy square. 
“Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases from the 
incurable class to the e." —Laneet. 


Post 8vo. with Nine Plates, price 12s. 








] RITISH CONCHOLOGY; or, @ 
Account of the Mollusca which now inhabit i# 
British Isles and the surrounding Seas. Vol. If. Mais 
Shells. By Jonn Gwyn Jerrnreys, F.RS., F.GS, & 
“The work possesses the rare merit of combisilg 
scientific accuracy with a large amount of popla® 
struction."—Popular Science Review. 
Joun Van Voorst, 1 Paternoster row. 





Square 8vo., 10s. 6d, cloth 


i ULREADY’S VICAR¢ 
WAKEFIELD. The Volume contains & Be 

gravings by Thompson, from drawings made oe 

wood by the late Wm. Mulready, R.A. Expressly 

this edition. 

“The cuts are considered THE most perfect specie 

extant of English taste and skill. As for the Oo 

Mulready's power of grouping are wonderful. 

Critic. 

Joux Van Voorst, 1 Paternoster 10¥- 





Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, price 8 ia 


HE EMPIRE in INDIA: ide 
. from Madras and other Places. By MAsoRn 
Bevt, Author of “The English in India,” “Lewes 
Nagpore,” &c. an 
“We commend the letters of Major Bell “te 
friend of India. He is not only an ardent erect 4 
tice in the abstract, but he has goue deeply 
questions which he discusses, and reasons on 

a force of argument quite irresistible.”—4 
London: Tausner and Co., 60 Paternoster 10% 





Lendon: T. Ricnaaps, 37 Great Queen street, 
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By the Re 
Author of 


NintH Epition. 
Volume, extra feap. 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


THE LAST DAY 
OF 
OUR LORD'S PASSION. 


y, Wirt1aM Hanna, LL.D., 
« The Life of Dr. Chalmers.” 

Edinburgh : Epmonston and DovuG.as. 
London: HamILTon, Apams, and Co. 





Jn One Vol 


ume, extra feap. 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 
THE 


FORTY DAYS AFTER OUR 
LORD'S RESURRECTION. 


By the Rev. Wmi1am Hanna, LL.D., 
Author of “The Last Day of Our Lord’s Passion.” 

Edinburgh: Epmonsron and DovaLas. 

London: Hammron, Apams, and Co. 
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deney to establish 


—_— 
POPULAR EDITION 


or 
MR BATES'S SOUTH AMERICA. 
Now ready, with Map and Illustrations, post 8vo., 12s. 


Sher RIVER AMAZONS; a Record 


of Adventures, with Sketches of Brazilian and 


Indian Life, during Eleven years of Travel. 


Warrex Bares. 


By Henry 


“We have never seen & more graceful record of 


out-of-the-world experience. 


It imparts the 


tion which the great river exercised on the writer 
bimself,and makes the reader his absorbed companion 


to the end."—Times. 


« with interest and novelty from the beginning 


to the end."—British Quarterly. 


“4 mine of Natural History wealth.” —Zoologist. 

“Mfr, Bates belongs to the small class of men who de- 
gerve the earnest gratitude, not only of their own 
¢ountry, but of the civilized world.”—Spectator. 

“The keenness of Mr. Bates’s powers of observation 

4 to rival even that of the great [umboldt,”— 


Science Review. 


“We hail Mr. Bates as a worthy naturalist traveller.” 
Scienc 


e. 


“Mr, Bates opens up to us a new, wild, and beautiful 
world; and we close the book with a feeling of regret 
ékin to that with which the traveller him-elf sailed out 
of the mouth of the mighty river."—Guardian. 

“Mr, Bates’s is one of the most important works of its 
tind that has appeared.”"—Annals and Mag. of Natural 


Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 





MR MOTLEY'S HISTORICAL WORK. 
Fourth Thousand, with Portraits, 2 vols. 8vo., 308. 
HISTORY of the UNITED 
NETHERLANDS; from the death of William 
the Silent to the Synod of Dort; with a full view of the 
English-Dutch struggle against Spain; and of the 


Origin and Destruction of the Spanish Armada. 


By J. 


Lornnor Mortey, Author of “The Rise of the Dutch 


Republic.” 


“It is gratifying to learn that before long a work may 


expected from the pen of Mr. 
acquainted with the fine powers of mind possessed by 
this 


Motley. No one 


olar, and the earnestness with which he has 
devoted himself to his task, can doubt that he will do 
foll justice to his important but difficult subject.”"— 


Prescott's “ Phitip II.” 


“Fertile as the present age has been in historical 
works of the highest merit, noue of them can be ranked 
above these volumes in the grand qualities of interest, 
accuracy, and truth."—ZHdinburgh Review. 

Jonny Murray, Albemarle street. 





FERGUSSON'S 
MODERN ARCHITECTURE. 
Now ready, with 312 Ulustrations, 1 vol. 8vo., 31s. 6d. 


HISTORY of the MODERN STYLES 


of ARCHITECTURE. 
RS. 


By James Ferousson, 


“Avolame which those who have travelled, and to 
the greater part of the buildings cited are well 
anown, will appreciate as a conveuient band-book for 
, either to refresh their memories, or for the 
of rison, and one which will be even more 
Valuable to those who have never wandered from home, 
and who find here a conveniently a cessible storehouse 
of information." —Christian Remembrancer. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle street. © 





MAINE ON ANCIENT LAW. 
Now ready, Second Edition, 8vo., 12s, 
NCIENT LAW; its Connection with 


the Early History of Society, and its Relation to | 


Modern Ideas. By HENxY S 


the Supreme Council of Indja, 


andthe Civil Law at the Middle Temple, aud 


as Professor of the 
Cambridge. 


Civil Law in the University of | the preceding, eondensed 


“Professor Maine is probably the first Englishman 


» with any authority, has applied the 


* historical 


od to legal subjects so successfully employed 


; and his 


ilosophy of law 


prominent ex»mple will have a ten- 
a@ connection between the study of the 
and those branches of philosophical 


ry whose foundation lies in philology and her sister 


Sciences.”"—London Review. 


Joux Murray, Albemarle street 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


COURT and SOCIETY from ELIZA- 
BETH to ANNE. Edited from the Papers at 
Kimbolton by the Duke of Mancuesrer. Second 
Edition, Revised. 2 vols. 8vo. Fiue Portraits. 30s. 

* These volumes are sure to excite curiosity. A great 
deal of interesting matter is here collected from sources 
which are not within everybody's reach. The light now 
thrown Ou the story of Queen Catherive will tascinate 
every reader.” —TZimes. 

“The public ave indebted to the noble author for many 
important documents otherwise inaccessible, as well as 
for the lively, picturesque, and piquant sketches of Court 
and society, which render his work powerfully attractive 
to the general reader.''—Post. 


LIFE of the Rev. EDWARD IRVING. 


Illustrated by his Journal and Correspondence. By 
Mrs. Ovrpaanr. New and Cucaper Edition, 1 vol , 
with Portrait, 9s. bound. 


TRAVELS and ADVENTURES of an 


OFFICER'S WIFE in INDIA, CHINA, and NEW 
ZEALAND. By Mrs. Murer, wife of Lieutevaut- 
Colonel Muter. 2 vols. 2s. 


MEMOIRS of QUEEN HORTENSE, 


Mother of Napoleon III. New and Cheap Ejition, 
1 vol., with Portrait, 63. 


A YOUNG ARTIST'S LIFE. One vol. 


‘“* This very charming story is a perfect poem in prose.” 
—Sun. 


MEMOIRS of JANE CAMERON, 
Female Convict. By a Prison Matron. 2 vols. 
“ A valuable book of intense interest."—H erald. 


JOHN HALIFAX,GENTLEMAN. New 


Edition. Illustrated by Millais. Handsomely bound, 
with gilt edges, price 6s., forming an elegant present. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Dr. JACOB. By the Author of “ John 


anil” 3 vols. 
“One of the most truthfully conceived and skilfully 
executed novels we have read for many years.”—Spec- 
tator. 


RATHLYNN. By the Author of “ The 
Saxon in Ireland.” 3 vols. 
“A well-invented and well-written Irish story."— 
Examiner. 


PECULIAR: a Tale of the Great 
Transition. Edited by Witttam Howrrr. 3 vols. 
“A very powerful story, well and naturally told."— 
Daily News. 
NEW EDITION of BARBARA'S HIS- 


TORY. By Amewia B. Epwarps. 3 vols. 


WILDFIRE. By Walter Thornbury. 
“* Wildtire’ will doubtedly ad! iderably to Mr. 
Thornbury’s reputation, 80 vivid is the interest, so clear 


the narrative.”"—Post. 
A WOMAN'S RANSOM. By the 


Author of “Grandmother's Money," &c. 3 vols. 
ELLA NORMAN. By Elizabeth A. 


Murray., Dedicated to the Duchess of Athole. 


ADELA CATHCART. By George 


MacDonatp, M.A., Authorof*David Elginbrod.” 3 
vols. (March 29. 











Now ready, complete in 4 library 8vo. vols., beautifully 
printed on toued paper, bound in cloth extra, price 
£2 2s. 


OWDEN CLARKE'’S LIBRARY 

EDITION of SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS and 
POEMS: with Life and a copious Glossary. From the 
Atheneum, Feb. 27, 1864:— ‘Messrs. Bickers and Son 
have done a service to those good souls who love to read 
Shakespeare, but shrink from the quarrels and person- 
alities of his commentators, by printing Mr. and Mrs, 
Cowden Clarke's edition of the poet. We have already 
spoken in high terms of this work. It is an edition with- 
out notes, commentaries, or explanations. The text 
is selected with due care, is handsomely printed on 
good paper, and the four volumes are strongly bound. 
The general reader cannot want a better copy of Shakes- 
peare.” 





Now ready, complete in 1 vil. imp. 8vo., very clear type, 
on toned paper, portrait, bound in cloth extra, 
price 12s. 


HAKESPEARE’S PLAYS and 





| POEMS, Edited by Caartes and Mary Cowpen 
Ciarke. With Life and an excellent Glossary 


UMNER Maine, Member of | the plan of a concordance, giving not only the meani 
, formerly Reader on Juris- 


| of doubtful words, but also a complete index to all 
| passages in which they occur. This is the same text as 
into one very handsome 


volume, by means of smaller type. 
| Brcxers and Sox, 1 Leicester square, W.C. 


| 
} 
| 
| 





3 vols, demy 80. cloth, £1 lls. 6d. 


\ OTLEY’S RISE of the DUTCH 
iV REPUBLIC. New Library Edition, uniform 
with the ““United Netherlands.” 


Bickers and Son, 1 Leicester square, W.C. 


LIST OF NEW WORKS. 
FRASERS MAGAZINE. 


No. CCCCXIL APRIL, 1864. 8yvo., price 2s. 6 1. sewed. 
(On Thursday next. 

Our Private Play. 

The Nineteenth Century. 

Epithalamium. From Ca- 
tulius, 

A Campaigner at Home.— 
IV. About taking down 





Russia and her Dependen- 
cies.—The Caucasus. 

Forsaken. By KE. Hinx 
man. 

Mr. Thackeray. 

Hereafter. By Astley H. 


Baldwin. the Sun: A Provincial 
Mr. Gardiner'’s History of | Letter. 
James I. How may a Peace Income- 


French Life.—t. Tax be Supplauted ? 


The Story of Two Lives. 


2 
A DICTIONARY of the ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGE. By R. G. Larnam, M.A., F.R.S, 
Founded on thet of Dr. Johnson, as edited by the Rev. 
H. J. Todd, 2 vols. 4to. in 56 Monthly Parts, 3s. 6d. 
each, (Part II. on Thursday next. 


3. 

ESSAYS on the ADMINIS- 
TRATIONS of GREAT BRITAIN from 1783 to 1830. By 
the Right Hon. Sir G. C. Lewis, Bart. Ev.lited by the 
ga Hon, Sir E. Heap, Bart. 8vo. With Portrait, 

3. 





4 
PEOPLE’S EDITION of the 
LIFE of the DUKE of WELLINGYION. By the Rev. 
G. R. Greta, M.A. With copious Addition: from 
Authentic Sources. Crowu 8vo., pp. 520, with Portrait, 
price 5s. 


5. 

The HISTORY of OUR LORD 
and of HIS PRECURSOR, JOHN the BAPTIST, as 
represented in Christian Art. By Mrs. Jameson and 
Lady Kastiake. Being the Fourth Series of “Sacred 
aud Legendary Art.” 2 vols, square crown 8vo, 

(in April. 


6. 

The REIGNS of EDWARD VI. 
and MARY; being Vols. V. and VI. of the “ History of 
England from the Fall of Wolsey to the Death of Eliza- 
beth.” By J. A. Froupg, M.A. Second E lition, price 
283. 


7. 

PEOPLE’S EDITION of Lord 
MACAULAY'S HISTORY of ENGLAND, in course of 
publication in 14 Parts, price 1s. each. Vol. 1, 4s. 6d, 
now ready. (Part VI. on Thursday next. 


8. 
Sir JOHN ELIOT : a Biography, 
1590—1032. By Jonn Forster. With 2 Portraits 
from the Originals at Port Eliot. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 30s. 


9. 
FATHER MATHEW : a Biogra- 


phy. By Joun Francis Macyine, M.P. Second Edi- 
tion, revised, with Portrait and Viguette. Pust 8vo. 
23, 6d. 


10. 
LATE LAURELS: aTale. Re- 
printed from Fraser's Magazine, 2 vols. post 8vo, 


- (Ja a few days. 
The GLADIATORS. By G. J. 


Wayre MELVILLE. Second Edition, complete in 1 vol. 
price 5s., with Frontispiece after Géréme's celebrated 
Picture, “ Ave, Ceasar Imperator! Morivuri te salutant!” 


12. 
ESSAYS on FICTION: com- 


prising Articles on Sir W. Scott, Sir E. B. Lytton, 
Colonel Senior, Mr. Thackeray, and Mrs. Beecher S:owe, 
contributed to the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews, &. 
By Nassau W. Senior. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


18. 

EASTERN EUROPE and 
WESTERN ASIA: Political and Social Sketches on 
Russia, Greece, and Syria, in 1861-23. By Henry 
ArtTuor Tittey. Post 8vo, With 6 Llustrations. 
10s. 6d. 


ua 
On LIBERTY. By Joun Sruarr 


Mitt. Third Edition, Post 8vo, 78. 6d. 
15. 


The SENSES and the INTEL- 


LECT. By Avgx. Barn, M.A., Professor of Logie in 
the University of Aberdeen, Second Edition. 8vo. lés. 


On the PHENOMENA of 


HUMAN HYBRIDITY. By Dr. Paut Broca. Elited 
by G. Canter Buaxe, V.G.8. Price 5s. 


17. 

VOLCANOS: the Character of 
their Phenomena, their share in the Structure, &c., of 
the Globe, and their relation to its Interual Forces. By 
G. Poutxerr Scrors, M.P., F.R.S. Second Edition. 8vo. 
with Tustrations, ! 53. 


18, 

HOMES without HANDS. By 
the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A. F.L&, Author of “The 
Tilustrated Nacural yo With nemerous Lilustra- 
tions on Wood, in 20 Mont 34 Parts, price ls. each, 

(Part IV. on Thursday next. 





London: 
LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, ROBERTS, 
and GREEN. 
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ISSUE OF SECOND MORTGAGE BONDS—PAYABLE IN Lonpoy, 
800,000 Dollars (£180,000) New York Division.—Due in 1881. 


1,000,000 Dollars (£225,000) Pennsylvania Division.—Due in 1882, 


Secured by a registered mortgage, constituting a lien on the income and all corporate rights, privileges, lands, franchises, plant and pro 
the Pennsylvania and New York Divisions of the Railway. Property of 


The Bonds are redeemable in New York, or in London at 4s. 


6d. per dollar, and are transferable without stamp or endorsemen. 


4 per cent. of the gross amount will be drawn ycarly in July, commencing in 1865, to be paid off at par in London ; Interest Couns 
are attached to the Bonds, payable semi-annually, at the Consolidated Bank in London, at the fixed rate of 4s. to the dollar. “re 


The Bonds will be issued at 70, viz. :— 


Bonds of 100 dollars at £15 15s. Od., with interest from 1st April, 1864. 
500 


£78 15s. Od. 
£157 10s. 0d. 


” ” 


» 1,000 ,, 


” ” 
” ” 


The Coupons represent £14 per annum on each Bond of 1,000 dollars (£225), or nearly 9 per cent, 








TO THE BONDHOLDERS 


OF THE 


ATLANTIC AND GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY, 





When the First Mortgage Bonds of the Pennsylvania Section of this 
Railway were issued it was uncertain whether the Company would 
roceed immediately with the construction of the road beyond Akron 
Gn which case arrangements would have been made with other 
mpanies for the completing link from thence to Dayton), or at 
once push forward the whole line, and so keep the command of the traffic. 
The business of the portion of the road between Salamanca and 
Akron, and of the Branches, developed so rapidly, being only limited by 
the supply of Rolling Stock, that the Directors decided to open the 
Railway throughout its whole extent with all possible despatch. This 
policy, under their able Engineer, Mr. Kennard, has been so energeti- 
cally carried out+that the line is now in operation as far as Galion, and 
will be ready for traffic to Dayton by the Ist of May. It has, therefore, 
become desirable to offer the Second Mortgage Bonds some months 
earlier than was contemplated when the last issue of Bonds was made. 
In order, however, that the original Subscribers to, or the present 
holders of, the First Mortgage Bonds may in no way be prejudiced by 
this issue of the Second Mortgage, it is proposed to give to existing 
holders the privilege of subscribing for these Bonds, at the rate of one 
Bond for every two now held, at a concession in price equal to a liberal 
Bonus. 
In May, the whole System of this Railway will be in operation, con- 
sisting of — 
Tue Matin Line FROM SALAMANCA TO DAYTON 
Tue BRANCH TO CLEVELAND ... “ TT « 


885 Miles. 





Tue FRANKLIN BRANCH AND THE Ou. Creex RAILWAY _ a 
Miles. First Mortgage. 
New York Division ............ 48 ......06 $1,000,000* 
Pennsylvania ,, — .scccccceee « 91 ccc. 2,500,000 
Ohio Sinn thei siiaces BED éinessccs “SEO 
Branches and Extensions ...... a son 958,000 
506 $8,458,000 


(£1,903,050) 
* 30,000 dols. have been cancelled by operation of Sinking Fund. 
The price of issue has been fixed at 70, and the privilege of subscrib- 
ing will remain open until the 6th of April, for the present Bondholders, 
either directly, or through their brokers. 
The terms of issue are as follows :— 


5 per cent. on application, being £11 5s. 0d. per bond of 1,000 dollars. 
0 


i on allotment, ,, 22 10s. Od. ‘ = 

15 ” 2nd May, ” 33 15s. 0d. ” ” 

20 * 16th May, ‘ 45 0s. 0d. es ‘a 

20 es ist June, Pl 45 0s. Od. = ms 
£157 10s. 0d. 


Subscribers have the option of paying the instalments in advance, and 
will be allowed a discount of 6 per cent. per annum on such pre-pay- 
ments. 

After allotment, scrip certificates will be issued to “bearer.” These 
certificates will be exchanged for bonds to “ bearer” on payment of the 
final instalment. 


In all about 506 miles—of which 302 have been successfully worked 
during the winter. On the Ist of May it is intended to run 
Trains through from New York, vid the Erie,—Atlantic and 
Western,—Cincinnati, Hamilton, and Dayton,—and Ohio and Migsis. 
sippi Railways, to St. Louis—1,200 miles, in 40 hours, without break 
of gauge or change of carriages. 

The income of the portion of the Line opened has reached £30 
mile per week—within one year of the opening of the through Rou 
the Receipts will be £60 per mile per week—which will give a Diyi- 
dend on the Shares exceeding 25 per cent., after providing for al 
Expenditure, and the Interest on the whole issue of Bonds. 

Dividends from 15 to 25 per cent. are not unusual on well-constructed 
and properly administered American Railways; from the numeroy 
elements of prosperity held by the Atlantic and Great Wester, it is 
believed that the Mileage Receipts will shortly equal those of the London 
and North Western and other leading English Railways, whose cost of 
construction has been four-fold greater. 

The Atlantic and Great Western has almost a monoply of the 
Petroleum Traffic—and passes over the most extensive bituminoy 
Coal Fields in the World, for which an unlimited market is about being 
opened in Canada—and for its traffic in Agricultural products, aleading 
American authority says, that when some contemplated extensions a 
made, “10,000 eight-wheeled Freight Cars and 500 Locomotives wil 
not suffice.” 

The Bonds and Shares authorized to be issued over the Main Line 








and Extensions are:— 








Second Mortgage. Shares. Total. 
rma . $800,000 ......... $1,000,000 ......... $2,800,000 
ac vee 1,000,000 ....00+-- 2,000,000 .......4. 5,500,000 
dhscens 4,000,000 ......... 6,000,000 ......... 14,000,000 
esses eoee —_ coovsesee 900,000 ......... 1,458,000 

$5,800,000 $9,500,000 $23,758,000 

(£1, 305,000) (£2,137,500) (£5,345,550) 


+ 100,000 dols. have been cancelled by operation of Siuking Fund. 


ATLANTIC AND GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 


FORM OF APPLICATION. 
To be forwarded to the Offices of the Company, No. 2 Old Broad street, London, E¢. 
after puyment of the preliminary deposit to the Bankers. 
To THE ATLANTIC AND GREAT WESTERN RatLway COMPANY. 
No. 
Sm,—Having paid to the Consolidated Bank (Limited) the sum d 
£ , I hereby request that you will allot me g Second 
Mortgage Bonds of the Atlantic and Great Western Railway, and I 
hereby agree to accept such Bonds, on the terms stated in your citer 
lar, dated 23rd inst.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Signature ....... Soscccesee Pre Terre Tere 
Address in full.......c.cceccsececes ovccecetoot . 
Date 


eee eee ERT OC ET CCOCCCOSSIOTOCe ee 





NUMBERS AND Description oF Bonps now HELD. 


— 






































The early completion of the works of this great Railway justifies the 
Company in making this additional issue of Bonds; following the finan- New Yorx SEctron. PENNSYLVANIA SECTION. 
cial policy adopted at the outset, of issuing securities to the public only 
after the actual progress of the Railway has secured the necessary Bonds of | Bonds of | Bovdsof || Bondsof | Bonds of vane 
Income for providing the Interest. There will remain only the 81,000 $500 _ $1,000 pe | Se 
Second Mortgage of the Ohio Division, to be disposed of hereafter, when Numbers. | Numbers. | Numbers. || Numbers. | Numbers. | Numbers 
the total of the Bonded debt will be only £6,000 per mile. 

Forms of application may be obtained of the Bankers; or at the 
Offices of the Company, No. 2 Old Broad street, London, E.C. ———— 

Offices of the Atlantic and Great Western Railway Company, 2 Old Broad street, London E.C., March 23, 1864. 

—<———— 








Lonpor: Printed by Joun CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at No. 18 Exeter street, Strand, 
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